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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Coethe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Oct. 27th. 
The Programme will include: Overture, Siege of Corinth (Rossini) ; Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra (Scharwenka), first time of performance: 
Symphony in D, “Hafner” (Mozart); Overture to Byron’s Manfred 
(Schumann), Vocalists—Miss Robertson, Signor Gustave Garcia. Pianist—Mr 
Dannreuther. Oonductor—Mr AvGust Manns. Numbered Stalls, Half-a- 
Crown ; Unnumbered Seats, One Shilling. 


USICAL ASSOCIATION, 27, Harter Srreer, W.— 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Members on Monpay next, 

29th inst., at Five o’clock precisely. Council’s Report, Election of Council and 
Hon. Officers, CHARLES K, SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 

24, Sutherland Gardens, W. 


ERR HERMANN FRANKE’S CHAMBER MUSIC 


OONCERTS, at the Roya ACADEMY oF Mustc, Hanover Square 
(entrance in Tenterden Street). Fourth Series—TUESDAY Evenings, October 30th, 
November 6th, 13th, 20th, 1877, at Eight o'clock. Oommittee—Ear! of 
Aberdeen, Arthur J. Balfour, Esq., M.P., R. H. Benson, Esq., Herr Hermann 
Franke, Hon. Norman Grosvenor, 0. Hubert H. Parry, Esq., ©. Villiers Stanford, 
Esq. Programme of First Concert, Turspay Evening, Oct. 30:—Sonate, Chro- 
matische, G moll, Op. 129, for pianoforte and violin (J. Raff), first time—Herren 
Frantzen and Franke; Serenade (Henry Gadsby)—Mr Barton McGuckin; 
Gesang (Max Bruch)—Friulein Redeker; Quartet, Op. 59, No. 3, OC dur, 
for two violins, viola, and violonce!'o (Beethoven)—Herren Franke, Peiniger, 
Hollander, and Mons, tLasserre; Rhenish Popular Song (Mendelssohn)—Mr 
Barton McGuckin; Gesang (Max Bruch)—Fraulein Redeker ; Sextet, Op. 25, 
E moll, for two violins, twofviolas, and two violoncellos (Heinrich Hofmann), 
first time in England—Herren Franke, Peiniger, Hollander, Van Praag, Mr 
Norman, and Mons. Lasserre. Conductors—Herr FraANTZEN and Herr SAMSON. 
Herr Max Bruch has kindly undertaken to accompany his own compositions. 
Subscription, One Guinea ; Single Tickets : Stalls, 6s.; Baleony, 3s. Admission, 
One Shilling. Tickets may be obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street; Chappell & Oo., 59, New Bond Street ; and all Musicsellers. 








ARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—NEW THEATRE 


ROYAL, LEEDS, Monpay, Oct. 29th. London, Adelphi Theatre, 
Feb, llth, 1878, 


\ R SYDNEY SMITH’S FIRST PIANOFORTE 
'k RECITAL. — SIXTH SEASON. — WILLIs’s Rooms (the Large Room), 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 7th, at3 o'clock. Tickets at Chappell’s, and at No. 45, 
Blandford Square, N.W. 


RIGHTON.—MR KUHE’S SECOND PIANOFORTE 


RECITAL next WEDNESDAY, Oct. 3lst. Rubinstein’s Sonata for pianoforte 

and violin; Haydn’s Trio in @; Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello Solos 
MM. Kuhe, Carrodus, and H. Chipp) 5 Brahms’ Liebeslieder Waltzer (The 

Misses Allitsen, Mr Percy Blandford, and Mr Jarratt). Particulars at Messrs 
Ports, 167, North Street. 








“WHEN THE CRIMSON SUN WAS LOW.” 
LOUISA GRA ¥. 
London: CRAMER £0003 on Regent Street, W. 


By the same “ on wu 
andl,” co ane Composer, “After so Long,” “My White Rose,” “Ronald 





Just Published. 


NEW SONG.—“ A MESSAGE TO MY. LADY FAIR.” 


' By I@nack QGrrsong. Price 2s. London: Hurcutnes & RoMER, 9, Con- 
duit Street, Regent Street, W. 





Me WELBYE-WALLACE will sing Iewace Grssonn’s 
ast most successful Serenade, ‘‘ MY LADY SLEEPS,” and Signor Trro 
Marrer’s “ RITA,” at his provincial engagements during the wa 








Me WELBYE-WALLACE (Tenor), of the Crystal Palace, 
Pn and Hallé’s Gentlemen’s Concerts, &c., &c., requests that all communica- 
sain sual tit ieeces Semone ate _— Concerts, or Opera, may be 
» Harcou rrace, cliffe Square, 8,W,; or care of Du 
Davison & 00,, 244, Regent Street, W, _— ; sister 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MESSRS. A. AND 8, GATTI 
EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT. 
Conductor... : aa ee as .. Signor ARDITI. 


Artists—Mdlle Lucia Rajmondi, Mesdames Blanche Lucas, and Annie 
Butterworth ; Mdme Nouver, Mdme Ricca, Signor Gianini, and Mr F. H. 
Celli; M. Henry Ketten, Mr Howard Reynolds, M, Antoine Bouman, 
Orchestra of 100 performers. Band of the Coldstream Guards under the 
fg Mr Fred. Godfrey. Leader—Mr A. Burnett. Accompanist— 
M. Marlois, 

Monpay next, BALFE NIGHT. TurspAy, BrETHOVEN’s OVERTURE to 
LEONORA and HanvgE.’s HYMN will be repeated, by desire. WEDNESDAY 
MENDELSSOHN NIGHT. Tuurspay, GRAND SELECTION from 
WAGNER'S Tannhiiuser, and LA CAVALCATA, from the Music Drama of Die 
Walkiire. Frrpay next, BALLAD NIGHT. 

REFRESHMENTS BY MESSRS GATTI, OF THE ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, 
ADELAIDE STREET, STRAND. 


PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 
Bor Office open Daily from Ten till Five. 
Manager, Mr J. RUSSELL. 


RISSAC’S VALSE BRILLANTE DE BRAVOURE will 

be played by Mrs JoHN MACFARREN, in her First Pianoforte Recital at 

Newcastie-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, Nov. 2lst. Programmes of Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE MESSAGE.” 








R VERNON RIGBY will sing Brvmenrmat’s Song,~” 


“THE MESSAGE,” on Wednesday evening, the 3lst inst., in the Royal 
Pavilion, Brighton. 





‘*‘ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 


t TATT ° . P 
ISS ELLEN DE FONBLANQUE will sing RanprecEr’s 
Cradle Song, ‘“‘ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” with Violoncello cbddigato by 

M. Albert, at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, on the 31st inst. 


‘‘I’M NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER.” 


Mss §. SINGLETON will sing Batrr’s Ballad, “I’M NOT 
IN LOVE, REMEMBER,” at the Pavilion, Brighton, on the 31st inst. 


Me PERCY BLANDFORD will sing “LOVE IN HER 
EYES SITS PLAYING” (HanpeEL), at Mr Kuhe’s Pianoforte Recital, 
Brighton, on the 31st inst., and ‘‘SPIRTO GENTIL” (DonizETT!I) at Signor 
Luigi Conti’s Annual Concert, on the 8th N ovember,—Oare of N. VERT, 52, New 
Bond Street. 

“THE NAIEDES” and ‘‘A SUMMER’S EVE.” 


ISS JULIA GLADSTONE will sing WettINeTox 
GuERNSEY’s popular Songs, “THE NAIEDES” and “A SUMMER’S 
EVE,” at the Langham Hall, on Wednesday evening, the 31st inst. 
‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” } 
VERNON BRETT will sing (by desire) “ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU ?” on the 3ist inst., in the Langham Hall. 


‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R JOHN CROSS will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” on Monday Evening, at the Barnsbury 
Hall, Islington. 




















‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” * 
R H. WILTSHIRE will sing “ ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU ?” (by desire) at the Grand Concert, to be given in the New 
Town Hall, Kilburn, on 20th November. 
‘““IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
R LEWIS THOMAS will sing Forms’ celebrated Song, 
“IN SHELTERED VALE,” during his provincial tour, 
‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
Me WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Maidstone, Nov, 20th ; Horns, 
Kennington, 21st. 
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SCHOTT 


& CO.’S 


NEW CATALOGUES 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
to) 


VIOLIN 
TENOR (VIOLA) 
VIOLONCELLO 
DOUBLE BASS 





CHAMBER Be 
(Piano Trios, Quartets, &c., &c.) 


ELEMENTARY VOCAL MUSIC. 
SACRED - 
MASSES. 

FRENCH ROMANCES. 
MELODIES OF JULES FAURE. 


Also of Works of 
ALEXANDER GUILMANT, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 


and 
CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Any of the above sent Post Free on application to 


159, REGENT 


STREET, 


LONDON. 





Branch Establishments at MAYENCE, PARIS, BRUSSELS, 


RoTrgRDAM, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE, and LEIPsIc. 





‘A MOTHER'S LOVE.” 


Mess EMILY MOTT will sing Wrrorp Morean’s 
charming Ballad, ‘‘A MOTHER’S LOVE,” at the Horns, Kennington, 
Nov. 21st, and at all her engagements. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and ‘‘LET US PART FRIENDS.” 


Me RICHARD MACKWAY will sing, at the Ballad 
Concert, on Monday Evening next, at the North Brixten Hall, ASCHER’s 
popular Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and OLIPPINGDALE’s 
“LET US PART FRIENDS.” 


“MHOU ART MY DREAM.”—This new and charming 
Melody, by Cart ZoFLLER, will be sung every evening during the 
week, at the Mohawk Minstrels’ Entertainment, Agricultural Hall. 








WANTED for St George’s Presbyterian 

Applications by letter (with Testimonials, stating 
terms) to be made to ‘“‘R. J. M.,” care of J. W. Vickers, General Advertising 
Offices, 5, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.0. It is essential that the Organist 
be able to devote one evening a week to the practice of vocal music and the 
formation of a choir. 


RGANIST 
Chureh, Croydon. 





NEW FLUTE MUSIC. 
RUMEMBRANZE D’AMORE. Morceau pour Flute. 


Avec accompagnement de Piano. Composé par F. J. AMOR. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





ONDO JOYEUX. Pour le Pianoforte. Par Cu. Hursury. 
Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





SAINTON and Mpme SAINTON-DOLBY beg to 


¢ announce their Return to Town for the Winter Season.—71, Gloucester 
Place, Hyde Park, W. 


Mes TENNANT begs to announce that she has returned to 
town for the Season. All communications to be addressed to the care of 
Messrs D, Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


\ LLE VICTORIA BUNSEN begs to announce her Return 
J to Town for the Winter Season. All ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts and 
Singing Lessons to be addressed 10, Manchester Street, Manchester Square, W. 


M R F. B. SEWSON begs to announce his return to Town 
for the Season.—21, Manchester Street, Manchester Square, W. 














IGNOR GHILBERTI (Basso, Medallist of the Royal 

Conservatorio of Music, Milan), requests that all communications respect- 

ing Opera, Oratorio, Concerts, &c., may be addressed to his residence, 44, Powis 
Square, Westbourne Park, W.; or to Mr Vert, 52, New Bond Street. 


Me W. COURTNEY and Mowe LOUISE GAGE (Mrs 
CourTNEY) beg to announce that during their stay in Italy all letters 
coon ENGAGEMENTS, &c., must be addressed to 17, Holland Road, Ken- 
sin nm. 


MBLLE IDA CORANT requests that all Communications 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Opera, Oratorio, or Concerts, &c., be 
addressed to her Agent, Mr W. B. HEALEY, Royal Aquarium, Westminster, or 
care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


IGNOR BONETTI begs to announce his departure from 

London for a short period. All communications respecting ENGAGE- 

MENTS for Opera, Concerts, or Lessons, can be addressed to Signor Bonert!, 
Poste-restante, Milan, Italy. 














S OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 


specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts may 
be addressed to Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


MOME ANNA BISHOP begs to announce her Return to 


London, and will give Lessons in Singing. Address 47, Gloucester Road, 
Regent’s Park. 








Just Published. 
DEDICATED TO 81k ROBERT STEWART, Mus. Doc. 
ATHER YE ROSEBUDS. Song. Words by Herrick. 


Music by ELENA Norton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. Where may be obtained, com by ELENA Norton, 
“IN A VALLEY FAR AWAY” (“MAURYA VA ASTHORE”), 4s. 








MUSIC STRINGS.—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 
FOR ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings 
for Soloists, 


25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 


Price List free on application. 


i TROVATORE. A brilliant Fantasia for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by Franz ROSENFELD. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

Just Published. 


E TRUE AS I AM TRUE. (“THE FORGET-ME- 

NOT.”) Sung by Mdme Liebhart and Mdme Louise Gage. The Music by 

LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 


TAC ; 
ITALIAN SONGS BY G, MURATORI. 
‘‘PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” oes (Parolé di F. Rizzeili) 
“TUTTO E TORMENTO” ... is wee mre «. (Metastasio) 
“IL MESSAGIO DEI SOSPIRI” ... ins iia «» _ (V. Meini) 
sin ETTO,” per Soprano, Contralto, e Tenori. 
“OH DEI, CHE DOLCE IN GANTO ri cons 














(Parolé di Metastasio) » 48, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Riconprs (of Milan) DEPOT, 23, CHARLES STREET, 
MippLesEx HosprtaL, Lonpon, W. ; : 

Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 

and post free. 

Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 





All Sheet Music at half price. 


RicoRDI’s GRAND CATALOGUE, containing nearly 50,000 of -his own publications, 
5s. net. 





OCALISTS (Professional or Amateur) desirous of joining 


a Society for the Study and Performance of Operettas are requested to apply 
by letter to “O, B.,” care of Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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At the Bee and Bottle. 


Dr SERPENT.—The name, Arethusa (pursued of Alpheus)— 
“ Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows, 
In the Acroceraunian mountains ”— 
was also borne by one of Actzon’s hounds. 

Dr Guost.—There is, or was, a hill called Parnessus—— 

Dr Srerpent.—If we may believe Dionysius of Harlicarnassus. 

Dr Guost.—Why not believe Dion? 

“ There was an historian, Dion, 
Whose word you might always rely on ”— 

Dr SerPENT.—Because, as the late Professor Key used to say 
about Pliny—‘‘ He lies for lying’s sake.” 

Dr Guost.—Nevertheless, there was a mountain styled Parnassus. 

Dr Serrent.—Larnassos in Thessaly ? 

Dr Guost.—No—Parnassus in Phocis. I remember before Corinth 
was destroyed by that idiot, Consul Mummy—— 

Dr SeRPENT.—Mummius ? 

Dr Guost.—No, Mummy—obtaining a view of Parnassus, from 
the citadel, some eighty miles off. 

Dr SerPent.—By Jingo! Did you ever flit up the hill ? 

Dr Guost.—Once only—by the Bay of Corinth. 

Dr SerPent.—When ? 

Dr Guost.—When Deucalion took refuge on the top, to avoid 
drowning. Many years later, I went to Delphi, where the Oracle 
said ; now thyself!” J tried, but couldn’t, and became the 
Ghost you see before you. 

Dr SerPent.—Know thyself ; but never introduce thy friend—the 
maxim of Baron Charles Mouton de Kenni. 


Wrairi or Sirk FLamBporovucH HEAp, 


[Drs Serpent and Guost vanish, 

Sir FLamBoroven Heap (consulting the score of his ‘* Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus”).— snow thyself | (intuitively).—It’s all my eye ! 
Where's Arthur? (Lightning and Thunder.) By Caracalla and 


















Geta! By Remus and Romulus! What’s that? Mommsen was a 
humbug ; ditto Niebuhr. Give me Homonmonocordus, and the 
Music of the Spears—every note of which runs through you ! Which, 
now, were the loftiest peaks of Thessdilia? By Jove !—Pelion ; 
Larissa.—Larissa? What’s Larissa ?—Ossa !—Ossa what’s Ossa? 
If Arthur were but here! (Hwms) :— 


3. 
preeh Ciee otek eee 
—— =o — 7 = 


Lightning and Thunder. 


Voice or Arruur (in Purgatory).—‘‘ Make Dega like a wart |” 
Leave that melonp. Jt riles me. 

Str FLamporovucH Heap (shivering).--A wild flower plucked from 
Mozart’s grave! By Jove! If I could only remember the name of 
t’other mountain. I have it—Parnassus! (Hwms) :— 

















pa o 
= 7 1) 41a we 
—— — ee — | ont —! 


Lightning and Thunder. 


Voice or ARTHUR.—D{pmpugs! Leave that other tune. Jt és 
Mozart shorn at a steven ! 

Smr FiamporoveH Heap.—That voice! Whence comes it? 
(Hums) :— 











SE SS SS a, a I 


Lightning and Thunder. 


Voice or ArtTHUR (from Purgatory).—3 have not closed mp 
Spmphonp in D. Till it be clogen, here J remain a firture. Wp 
“D” transcends tbe Schubert in B ftat by manp an ell. Bet 
stay J must till it ig finished. Oueffer warned me thus ! 

Str FLamporoveH Heap.—Throw sop to Cerberus ? 

Lightning and Thunder. 


Voice or Artour.—Thank pe. Blow Cerberus! By Stpr anv 
Acheron! J know not Charon, nor hig mother, Mot. Bteropes 
was a Cpclop. Wence “Stereo.” J stir not an inch. Ponder 
and Farewell! (Lightning and Thunder cease.) 


Sir FramBoroucH Heap.—That voice! It’s like the voice of 
my own soul, heard in the calm of thought! Ponder! ponder ! 
ponder! Aye! poor voice! I'll ponder. (Hums) :— 


paitatire Stree ttt 
~ penene _ came cama 


Sorry to quarrel with Dishlep Peters, though, about that Corinthian 
—no, Thessalian—hill. Neither Shaver Silver, nor Huefferius, 
Hittite among Wagnerians, could enlighten me ; and I forgot to ask 
of Académus, Athezneus, “‘C. P.,” and the ‘‘ Greater Cape ”—all at 
hand, but too enraptured with the ‘‘Poem Symphonic” of Saint- 
Saéns to be questioned on any other point. And, then, Niobeian 
Sarasate! A weeping willow in the andante. (Hums) :— 


P 











Z = E — cf ¥ 
xX : i he I } ae 


e — 
A Jack o’ Lantern in the Finale. (Tries to hum) :— 


a= oe fh 


ZZ i L 



































No. It’s too high. That wont do. 
Transtygian noise. 


ee — 











.  Semess Sciaee ooo mos a 
ry) 
Voice or ARTHUR (from Purgatory),—Ha! Ha! He! He! Hi} 
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Hi! Ho! Ho! Hu! Heugh! That’s the bark of Cerberus! Hold PAUSE. 
your row! Cerberus bellows in tune. Charon is asleep. Orcus 
_ be b aguasnen He’s dining on fried soles, with Berlioz. Drs SerrenT and GHost re-appear. 
1 FiLamporoveH HEap.—Alas, poor Hector! I must hence, ‘ —I thi is driving Si 
I like not Bee and Bottle. , Bij SerPeNT.—I think August Manns is driving Sir Flamborough 
[Zxit, furtively, through postern, to King and Beard. | Dp Guost.—He should, in his meditations, have hummed this— 


Enter Mumpo and Jumso, 























Dr Guost.—Both would have been better. 
JumsBo.—’Im am fled. ’Im Corby coming ? Dr Serprent.—The name of Arethusa, by the way—— 
Mvumso.—’Im Caper? Yas; and ’im Pitt—’im Lavender. Dr Guost.—Nymph of Elis, the horse-famed ? 
Sr Carer O’Corpy and Mr LAveNDER Prrv. Dr SerPent.—Attirer and Disattirer to tall Diana of Ephesus—— 
Dr Guost.—Who hunted. Well? 

Dr Serpent.—Was also borne by 

Dr Guost (interrupting him).—You have told, me that before. 
But touching Parnessus and Parnassus ? 

Dr SERPENT.—Sir Flamborough ought to be condemned to eat 
Parnassgras to the end of his days. 

Dr Guost.—He will find enough on the shores of Corinth Bay. 

Dr Serpent.—And visible, too, some eighty miles off ! 

Dr Guost.—Which peak did you scale? Hyampea? 

Dr Serrent.—No. Tithorea. 

Dr Guost.—Where was Phocis exactly ? 

Dr Serprent.—Ah! thereby hangs a tail. Wagner knows— 
because, before engendering his Ring, he conversed with Erebus, 
real father of Alberic, Mime, and the Niblungs in general. 

Dr Srrrent.—Ghost—you’re a humbug ! 

Dr Guost.—Serpent—you’re another ! [Both vanish. 


Schluss folgt.| 
To Dr Francis Hueffer. 
——— 


Mvumso.—’Im am Head ! 


“OH NANNY!” 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—Mr Baptie need not fash himself, as they say in Scotland, 
about the discrepancies of biographical dictionaries. If any one 
wishes for an occupation which, unlike Othello’s, will never fail him, 
he has only to devote his life to collating the statements in these and 
such-like compilations, and then in verifying them by the examina- 
tion of original records. He might fill volumes with the errors he 
would discover. These errors originated in various ways : Ist, from 

Srmr Carer O’Corpy.—Bedad! Be the heel of me boot ! ignorance or carelessness ; 2nd, from confounding two persons of the 

Mr Lavenver Pitt.—Aw ! What? same name; and 3rd, from misprints, Figures and proper names 

Str Caper O’Corpy.—Be the shillelagh of O’Bry’n! are especially liable to be affected by this last cause. Most compilers 

Mr Lavenper Pitt.—Aw! Prythee ! are merely blind copyists, the one of the other, and thus an error 

Sir Carer O’Corsy.—I was to-day at the Palace madeo’ winders! | once set afloat is spread ad infinitum. I may add, as another source 

Mr LAVENDER Pitr.—Aw! What then ? of error, the habit some writers have of indulging in conjectures, 

Sir Carer O’Corsy.—I heard a symphony by Sans Sens ! more or less fanciful, and then in publishing their conjectures as if 

Mr Lavenpver Prrr.—Saint-Saéns. Aw! A Diablerie. And, | they were established facts. 

*pon my soul, old fellow! a dooce of it! Dr Queer says they’re To return to Carter. I look on the date 1768 as a mere blunder, 
going to rehearse it to-night here. I fainted at the Palace, I shal] | committed by some one, and reproduced without examination by 
slope. Aw! succeeding writers, including Fétis. As regards English composers, 
Sm Carer O’Corsy.—Be the skirts of St Pathrick! And I too? | Fétis’s Dictionary is of no value. I have some reason to believe that 
Noise in Coffee-room. Carter did not marry until after he had left Ireland in 1769, and, 
therefore, the date 1768 cannot be that of the birth of a son of his. 
S etseealine If Carter were living in 1809, the obituary in the Gentleman's 
Magazine must have originated in some false rumour of his death. 
Cases of this sort occur now and then. Not very long ago : 
? r ae composer of some eminence in the early part of this century, anc 
2g a 0 lh sl ; who had long ago been duly put to denth ba print, re-appeared to the 
a nee Aw! [Exeunt hurriediy. | astonishment of the musical world (I do not mean you, Sir), and 
Noise in Coffee-room. departed this life for the last time. 

Mr Chappell remarks that the alteration in the words of ‘Oh 
Nanny” was made by Carter himself. If so, it would seem to have 
aoe - afterthought, as the old score, to ae Sooo get ~'f 
t. : . ; ormer letter, gives the words without any of the Scottish element. 

Mumso.—'Im Spider. Let’s cut ! Perey’ » Bl : dete 
JumBo.—By Jingo!—’im Tarantella ! [They cut, alee tema "Valcar » supply @ th ae 
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GERTRUDE ELIZABETH MARA, 
Pictures from the Life of the first German Operatic Singer. 
By W. Lacxowirz.* 
(Concluded from page 671.) 
WEE, 


The singer sent, then, to say she was iJ]. But the King under- 
stood this kind of illness, and simply ordered that Armida should 
not be ill on that day. Evening approached. The Directeur des 
Spectacles, in full court dress, drove to the Palace and announced 
that Mad, Mara persisted in being very seriously ill. Such a thing 
had never been heard of! “Can she dare to set herself up against 
the King’s express order?” So exclaimed the monarch himself, 
and so cried all Berlin in breathless expectation. Half-an-hour 
later, a close carriage stopped before the lady’s house. It was 
accompanied by an escort of eight dragoons and an officer, around 
whom surged a countless multitude. The Officer’s orders were to 
convey the prima donna, under all circumstances, to the Theatre, 
even if it were necessary to convey her bed with her, and Frederic 
the Great's soldiers recognised no obstacles when it was a question 
of carrying out his orders. They were too well aware how much 
their own interest was involved. We will describe the course of 
events on that eventful evening in the language of the lady herself, 
as it is given by A. von Sternberg in his Celebrated Women of the 
Eighteenth Century. He assures us that the account is almost 
word for word as he heard it in Reval from the matron’s own lips: 
—‘“TI got up and dressed, but Heaven knows what thoughts of 
anger and vengeance filled my heart. Atthat moment, when I was 
experiencing so horribly his tyrannical and arbitrary power, I 
could deliberately have plunged into the bosom of this King, who 
persecuted me so cruelly, the dagger which as Armida I stuck in 
my girdle, I shook and ‘trembled as I threw on my gold em- 
broidered robes and fixed in my hair a diadem, which, as a derisive 
sign of my powerlessness, pressed like molten lead upon my brow, 
and threatened to crush my wretched head, which was tortured by 
racking pain. ‘ Yes,’ I said to myself, as I ground my teeth 
together and bade my feverish pulses be calm, ‘I will sing, but like 
a person compelled with a whip todoso. I will sing, but far, 
very far from gratifying his ears, my voice shall affright him, and 
in it he shall hear the indignant reproaches which I dare not clothe 
in words and address to him directly.’ At that moment I hated 
the King; I hated him deeply and unspeakably. In my eyes he 
was plainly the savage he had been from the very beginning and 
always remained, tricked out only with the praise purchased from 
dazzled Europe. He was the demon of my life, who had refused 
me every wish of my soul; who, with a contemptuous laugh, had 
caused me thousands and thousands of hours of the bitterest grief. 
In this frame of mind. I drove to the Operahouse. The people 
gathered along my road on seeing my body-guard of dragoons and 
— my face bedewed with tears through the carriage window. 

ome made an attempt to spring up behind, but no one was 
allowed to approach. Mara was standing at the steps to receive 
me, but even he was not permitted to come near. The Officer's 
orders were to conduct me as far as the first wing and remain 
behind me till my air began and I went on the stage. So there I 
stood with him. My arms flew here and there; my knees shook ; 
I broke my fan, and trembled so violently with cold that, when I 
sat down for a moment, the heels of my shoes marked time with 
the symphony which forms the commencement of the opera. The 
King enquired whether I was in my place, and, on receiving an 
affirmative reply, was contented. The Princess Amelia sent round 
her little Page of the Chamber, and the boy, who was as 
pretty as Cupid, handed me a small box with tiny balls of sugar 
to alleviate spasms. I took a few and flung the box away, for my 
hands could not hold it. My medical man was visible a short 
distance off ; he looked pale and felt anxious about me. Indeed, 
it was also my own firm conviction that this evening was the last 
evening of my life. I gazed on the stage, and the dancing-girls 
who surrounded Rinaldo floated before me as though in a dream ; 
I thought they were spectres dancing on my grave. I had now 
to make my entrance. I sanz the bravura air flatly and hesi- 
tatingly the first act passed over. I already felt sorry I should 
sing so badly; my ambition was aroused; my anger and bitterness 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikacitung, 





vanished, Into the air of the second act, ‘ Misera me,’ I threw 
my sorrowful and sorely crushed heart ; I would fain have cried to 
my tormentor, ‘There! there it is! I am here singing; but is 
it any pleasure to hear me, tyrant?’ All was as still as in a tomb 
while I so miserably breathed my dying tones—the many tiers of 
boxes, the lights, the gaily dressed ladies—all was as sad as at an 
execution. I cast a glance towards the box of the Princess—she 
was not there ; perhaps she feared she should see me succumb to 
my agony, and, not to be witness of so lamentable a catastrophe, 
had never made her ap ce. Mara was standing in the 
orchestra; his face glowed, and he was gesticulating violently. 
An officer of the police was stationed close behind him. I could 
not keep to my resolution; I felt my illness disappearing the 
deeper I plunged into the flood of song, the louder the waves of 
tone eddied around my breast. ‘ What!’ I thought, ‘shall the 
foreign Prince who has come from such a distance not have an 
opportunity of convincing himself by his own experience that 
your great fame is deserved? Do you want him to say wherever he 
goes, ‘‘ Madame Mara is by no means the admirable singer she is 
reputed ?”’ Now came the magnificent duet, in which I have to 
sing to Rinaldo, ‘ Dove corri, o Rinaldo!’ I raised my voice, but 
still not to its greatest strength. It was not till afterwards, when 
I uttered the flaming words, ‘ Vivi felice? Indegno, perfido, 
traditore,’ that, like a fugitive queen, with my purple mantle 
streaming behind me, I reached the pinnacle of my voice, and 
threw everyone into ecstacies. I saw the Grand Duke lean far 
out of the box, and nod his approbation; I saw and heard in the 
boxes a restless movement, and whispering, such as enthusiasm is 
accustomed to produce—a kind of excitement so welcome to a 
singer. I left the theatre and was for several days really ill, 
almost to death. Thus did this remarkable evening begin and 
end.” 

After events like these the chasm between the King and the 
Singer could not be bridged over. The plan for the secret flight, 
with which this sketch commenced, sprang. “into existence, and 
Mdlle Clarichon, a French actress, a giddy, but sprightly and 
enterprising creature, was entrusted with the secret of it, and 
made the preliminary arrangements. After all the necessary 
measures were taken, it was settled that Mdlle Clarichon, setting 
out from Berlin the day before, on horseback and dressed in male 
attire, should obtain information as to the safety of the road to 
the nearest part of the Saxon frontier, and have fresh horses ready 
at the last station. Unluckily, that very same evening Clarichon’s 
lover, a young hussar officer, went over from Potsdam to Berlin. 
He did not find his mistress, but quickly learned in what 
masquerading guise she had left Berlin, and in what direction, 
Hereupon, mad with jealousy, he started after her. We 
know the result. Clarichon left her friends in the lurch, and on 
his return to Berlin, the first thing the hussar did was to report the 
occurrence. The same officer who had formerly conveyed 
Gertrude to the Operahouse was despatched in pursuit of the 
fugitives and escorted them back to the capital. Frederic thought 
perhaps that he had previously gone a little too far. At any rate, 
he did not allow the lady to feel his ill-will His anger now 
affected only her husband. Monsieur Mara was sent to Kiistrin, 
where he was packed into an infantry regiment—as a drummer. 
Gertrude immediately proceeded to Potsdam, for the purpose of 
making her obeisance to the indignant monarch, but Frederic 
ref to admit her, “ Let her study, and forget her worthless 
husband,” he said. “That is the best thing she can do!” 
Inscrutable, however, is a loving woman’s heart, and inexhaustible 
in resources, when the interests of him it loves are at stake. 
Gertrude loved her husband with all the old ardour despite the 
years of wretchedness she had spent with him, and the indescribable 
sorrow he had drawn down upon her. All her thoughts and 
efforts were exclusively directed to deliver him from his atrocious 
misfortune, as she termed it. At last, she hit upon an expedient 
as strange as it was effective. King Frederic had grown old, 
and, as we are aware, was, in his declining days, a slave to the 
most comprehensive and exaggerated system of economy. On this 
side he was assailable, provided the attack were cleverly conducted. 
Gertrude Mara had for sone years had her salary considerably 
increased. She offered to forego half of it if the King would set 
her beloved free, and —Mara returned to Berlin. 

As a matter of course, all the thouzhts an acts of t':e re-united 
couple were directed entirely to another fliz't, but on this 
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occasion they set about their task more skilfully. Above all 
things, they took no confidant into their secret, but pretended 
that their love for each had considerably toned down. They 
believed they could carry out their new plan with less fear of 
failure by escaping separately over the frontier and then meeting 
each other in Dresden. And lo and behold! Their plan really 
succeeded. They did flee separately, and come together happily 
in Dresden. But—O horror! Scarcely had they arrived ere an 
official of the Prussian Embassy appeared at their inn, and laid 
an embargo on their papers as well as their persons till such time 
as instructions arrived from Berlin. What a fall from the 
brightest heaven of hope to the hell of despair! And again, 
what a change a few days subsequently! Whether King Frederic 
was at last tired of so many years’ squabbling and everlasting 
vexation with this artist, or whether the strong interest the hero 
once took in noble Dame Musica descended to the grave as he 
grew old, is an open question, but—an order came from Berlin to 
the effect that Madame and Herr Mara were free to go where they 
liked. Frederic is said to have observed bitterly: “ A woman 
who gives herself up entirely to a man resembles a hound: the 
more you kick her the more devoted she becomes.” All this 
happened in 1780. Thus did the first celebrated female German 
singer gain her liberty. She was as free as the bird in the air. 
She could fly about the world just as it pleased her, or rather as it 
pleased her husband, to whom she appears to have still been 
slavishly devoted. From Dresden she proceeded first to Vienna. 
Here she met with a most friendly welcome from Maria Theresa, 
from whom she obtained most gracious letters of recommendation 
to Her Majesty's daughter, Marie Antoinette, in Paris. 


—~o—— 


NOTES UPON NOTES. 
(T'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


My prar Mr Eprror.—As you have been kind enough to 
make it a matter of history, “ My day in the country (or coun- 
tries,” as I will, hereafter, explain), at Leeds, at the risk of being 
thought “fond of rushing into print,” I write to tell you how it 
occurred, and at the same time to tell you I wish Dishley Peters, 
self, and the “ Hero of the day” had met as in the olden times. 
It has been often said, that if you want a cheap advertisement, “tell 
your wife a secret,” but, however, I never intended to make a 
secret of my delight at hearing Professor Macfarren’s oratorio, 
Joseph, when rehearsed, at St George’s Hall (minus the chorus), and 
the wearisome stops, necessarily attendant on a first rehearsal. I 
told my wife that I considered it, in my humble opinion, the 
finest work of the day. So, having gained her permission (we are 
all under the small-coat government, from Queen Victoria down 
to one’s domestic help) I started for the Great Northern Station 
at half-past four, 1 asked for a Festival railway ticket, and 
it so happened that the gentleman (the clerk in orders) at that 
early hour, so late in the week, had not heard of the concession 
the directors had made to the public, in the cause of charity, for 
the Leeds Festival, so that I might not have gained my privilege 
(‘‘not for Joseph” even) but the gentleman before referred to, 
‘went to somewhere,” and gained the right information, and 
then most politely gave me my “ Ticket of Leave.” I got into the 
train, was whisked through lovely Hertfordshire while the sun 
was trying to rise, through the tunnels, &c., “ performing ” the 
journey to Peterborough (solus) without any rallentando, or 
pauses. At Peterborough five gentlemen who proved to be 
scientific farmers, with all their samples of corn, “comparing 
notes,” as they said—about their Musical notes, I cannot say much ; 
I heard one gentleman hum a part of “Old Towler.” I thought 
this was a curious preparation for listening to the new oratorio 
Joseph, a “sort of” musical camomile tea, But, however, these 
gentlemen left at Wakefield forthe Corn Market ; curiously enough 
that I should be going among “ the sheaves” in Egypt. I arrived 
at Leeds in time to find everybody “ getting up,” and such a going 
down stairs, and then to play on the fiddle, &c. I came into the 
room so full of viands—such delicious odours—(“ thinkest thou, 
thou shalt have no more cakes and ale,” &c.) After awhile came in 
the celebrated Dishley Peters, like a rising sun, shedding his 
refulgent rays, and, like a second Neptune (Josiah was the first) 
from his bath, arrived with an appetite. It did not take away 
mine—the only thing was, that this Dishley Peters would keep 





every one in such “roars of laughter,” that it was positively 
“feeding under difficulties;” but I surmounted them all; the 
viands were not too much for me; I ordered a first-rate breakfast, 
that might have done for two, and then Dishley Peters paid for 
it. I had no idea when I ordered in such a lordly manner a 
sort of Falstaffian breakfast, that Dishley Peters was going to say, 
as he did, “ You are my guest.” This was all very pleasant; nor 
do I think we had any squabble, except about the toast—buttered 
toast, mind you, Mr. Editor. However, I had to “fly” by day 
‘mongst troops of spirits to the town hall. Everybody had their 
scores of Joseph—there were “no Josephs” to be had in London. 
I owe an “old score” to Messrs Stanley Lucas for sending all 
the Josephs to Leeds. However, I was in the country in a 
moment, among the shepherds, &c., in the overture to Joseph. 
And what beautiful pictures Professor Macfarren has presented us 
with, in his (to my mind) greatest work, Joseph. The glowing sun, 
in the first chorus, so bright and _ brilliant fo glorious. How one 
felt the light! What “music painting!” Then the relation of 
the dream, with its lovely soul-haunting melody, when one does feel 
literally to be among the sheaves. Then the “ hatred scene,” so 
full of ‘bad passion.” Then the glorious march and chorus of 
the Ismaelites, with their spices and myrrh, so original, almost 
taking one into another country; although why these merchants 
should make such a jolly row at the end about myrrh, I cannot 
conceive. Tincture of myrrh we all know is very nice in warm 
water after anything incidental has occurred ; it is soothing. But 
these merchants seem to call out in agony for the myrrh. I do 
not know if they are supposed to have had the tooth-ache, or 
whether it was the custom of the country, or whether it was for 
the sake of the music—certainly not for the words. However, 
this chorus must, I think, become very popular, with its skilful 
instrumentation. The gentlemen who did the triangle, &c., and 
pincushions, t.e., the percussions, did,it remarkably well, never 
rhaps having to come to the front so much before in their 
fives, certainly not in oratorio ; but, however, the whole effect 
was admirable. And now, in the really serious parts of the 
oratorio, how our friend, the learned professor, has risen with his 
work. One of the greatest contrapuntists, and such a complete 
master of instrumentation, he knows when to use his great 
powers—often, I believe, rising to the sublime, and, indeed, 
becoming an eloquent preacher in his work. Happy composer ! 
To illustrate such subjects must be good for the composer, and to 
those who intelligently listen. Such music leads us to think of 
the far better world. The call for the composer at the end was 
overpowering to all. I believe there were many moist eyes. 
Outside the hall a big Yorkshireman (one of the Ishmaelites), 
said to me, “ Heigh, but he’s a fine fellow.” I then said I had 
known Professor Macfarren from his boyhood. You should have 
seen the measurement he took of me after that; and I feel sure 
he regretted not having any Yorkshire pudding to offer me. But 
I had to wend my way to the Great Northern Railway ; I got 
into the train, where I found a pillar of the Church (and a pretty 
huge pillar he was), and, I presume, his cara sposa, te | two 
other ladies. All had been to the Festival, and had been 
delighted. At Wakefield I was left solus. Whether I dreamt of 
“the dream” in Joseph, and remembering the gentlemen farmers 
with their samples of corn, and taking time to consider if there 
was as much corn in Peterborough and Wakefield, &c., as in 
Egypt, I can't take upon myself to say. But I am thankful to 
say I arrived safely at home, and found that I had had (not a 
legal) but a musical refresher, I remain, dear Mr Editor, yours 
sincerely, W. H. Hoimes. 





Launceston, (TASMANIA).—Sir Michael Costa’s oratorio of 
Naaman was given by the Musical Union at the Mechanics’ 


Institute, on Tuesday evening, the 28th August. The Union have 
every reason to be proud of the result. The chorus sang with great 
energy, especially the sopranos and altos. The Triumphal March 
(No. 11) produced a deep impression, as did also the Hallelujah 
Chorus (No. 23). The vocalists, Miss K. Irvine, Miss Maher, Miss 
E. Wadham, Miss A. M’Donald, Messrs Fysh, Skinner, and Sherwin, 
were deserving of high commendation. Nor must we omit to men- 
tion the services of the pianist, Miss M. Hart; and last, though 
certainly not least, those of the conductor, Mr Wallace. The whole 
performance reflected great credit on the Union, and proved how 
satisfactorily music is cultivated so many thousand miles away from 


the Old Country, 
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BELHAVEN U.P. CHURCH, GLASGOW. 


The opening of the organ of Belhaven U.P. Church has for some 
time been a subject of considerable anticipatory interest amongst 
amateurs in Glasgow. For this there were two somewhat special 
reasons. In the first place the public were aware that the 
organ was in course of construction by Messrs Thomas C. Lewis & 
Co., a firm almost unknown in Glasgow, and who are now building 
the large organ in the New Halls ; and, secondly, it was matter of 
general knowledge that the specifications had been made out by Mr 
Henry Smart, and that the a differed in many 8. pore from 
those lately erected in Scotland. The a acted wisely in 
requesting so distinguished a musician as Mr Smart to prepare the 
specifications, in which are introduced only those effects strictly 
necessary for the accompaniment of psalmody in Presbyterian 
churches. On the 9th inst. the organ proved a great success, and 
deserves to be ranked as one of the very finest in the city. Indeed, 
it is superior in many respects to any other local organ we have 
heard. The reeds, we understand, still require some adjustment, 
and the heat of the room threw them, on the 9th inst., somewhat out 
of tune. We, therefore, reserve our opinion as to this section of the 
organ. As to the great excellence of the other sections, however, 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt. Many of the flue stops are 
superb in roundness and beauty of tone, while the pedal organ is 
unequalled. Here is an abstract of the specification :— 

Great ORGAN, CC to G3.—Double diapason, wood and metal, 16 feet, 56 
pipes; open diapason, metal, 8 feet, 56; geigen principal, metal, 8 feet, 56 ; 
dulciana, metal, 8 feet, 56; rohr flute, wood and metal, 8 feet, 56; octave, 
metal, 4 feet, 56; flute, wood, 4 feet, 56; twelfth, metal, 3 feet, 56; 
fifteenth, metal, 2 feet, 56; mixture, metal, (4 ranks), 224; trumpet, metal, 
8 feet, 56; clarionet, metal, 8 feet, 44. 

SwELL ORGAN, CC to G%.—Bourdon, wood, 16 feet, 56 pipes; open 
diapason, metal, 8 feet, 56; viol di gamba, metal, 8 feet, 56; lieblich gedact, 
wood, 8 feet, 56; octave, metal, 4 feet, 56; fifteenth, metal, 2 feet, 56; 
cornopean, metal, 8 feet, 56; oboe, metal, 8 feet 56. 

PEDAL OrGAN, CCC to F.—Open diapason, wood, 16 feet, 30 pipes; 
bourdon, wood, 16 feet, 30. 

CouprLERs,—Swell to great; swell to pedal; great to pedal. 

Composition PEDALS.—Four to work the great; three to work the swell 
organ. 

Appended is the programme of the Trial recital :— 

Marche Religieuse (L. Niedermeyer); Andante con Variazioni (Beethoven) ; 
Toccata, con Fuga in D minor (Bach); Andante in A major (S. S. Wesley) ; 
Organ Sonata, No. 4,in B flat major (Mendelssohn) ; Rhapsodiesur un Cantique 
Breton (C. Saint-Saéns); Prologue and Fugue (The Trumpet Fugue) (W. T. 
Best) ; Adagio in E major (G. Merkel); Grand March in E flat major (H. 
Smart). 

Printed slips distributed throughout the church stated :—‘‘ By 
special desire, Mr Best has kindly consented to begin the recital by 
introducing the Organ Concerto (C minor), Handel.” To praise Mr 
Best’s organ playing would be more than superfluous. For the 
present let it suffice to say that, on the 9th inst., he was evidently 
determined to surpass his former Glasgow triumphs. In this he was 
conspicuously successful, and it is not too much to say that seldom, 
indeed, has such superb playing been listened to. Mr Best expressed 
the satisfaction he kit in playing an organ possessing many points 
of great excellence ; but we can hardly regard this as explaining the 
marvellous effects which he produced, and which, 3 he brings 
out more or less on any and every instrument. It matters not whether 
he plays on the ‘‘ Leviathan” of the London Albert Hall or on 
the tiniest of church organs, Mr Best is sure, by a kind of instinct, 
to produce from the instrument every possible effect of which it is 
capable. It was judicious on his part to add to the original scheme 
one of Handel’s great concertos, which at once brought out the full 
powers of the instrument. His rendering of the piece astonished us 
not less by its splendour than as showing the enormous power con- 
tained in an organ of limited resources. It is no exaggeration to 
say that several instruments in Glasgow, with much more imposing 
rows of stops, do not contain such volume of tone. Nothing during 
the evening was grander than Bach’s J'’occata. In it, the executant 
and organ shone brilliantly, many of the passages producing a great 
effect. Wesley’s posthumous Andante fe somewhat spun out, 
and not equal to many of his compositions published during life. 
Mendelssohn's Sonata—an admirable analysis of which was embraced 
in the programme—again displayed the full resources of the 
instrument as well as the organist’s abilities. One of the most 
attractive numbers turned out to be Mr Best’s ‘Trumpet 
fugue.” The so-styled Prologue we cannot admire, but, the 
moment the Fugue begins, attention is arrested. The subject is 
brusque, some might say bizarre, yet it is most attractive, and 
worked out as only a good musician can, Mr Best piayfully calls 


this ‘An easy Fugue for beginners,” If we know anything of the 








difficulties of organ-playing, we feel assured that no other organ- 
player in the country could ibly play the movement at the speed 
taken on the 9th inst. e recital concluded with an effective 
rendering of Mr Smart’s Grand March. Of its merits let the pro- 
gramme speak :—‘‘This is perhaps Mr Smart’s most important organ 
composition. The march is stately to a degree, and is laid out on a 
large plan, having two trios (in B flat and A flat), as well as an 
imposing coda, in which the second trio enters with very fine effect.” 
As to whether it is Mr Smart’s ‘‘most important organ composition,” 
we cannot give an opinion, for the simple reason that up to this time 
in Glasgow, in the way of organ music, we have not been fortunate 
enough to hear much of a composer who, whilst amongst the fore- 
most executants of this generation, has also added largely to our 
national stores of solid organ music. ; 

In conclusion, it may safely be asserted that the new organ is an 
honour alike to the Dahaven congregation and to the city itself, and 
that the recital on the 9th inst. proved one of Glasgow’s most enjoy- 
able musical evenings.—Glasgow Paper. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr Frederic Archer, 
Monpay, Ocr. 8th:— 


Overture, Melusine Mendelssohn, 

Gavotte, in E flat : Frederic Archer, 

Toccata and Fugue, in D minor , a ... J. 8. Bach, 

Fantasie sur deux Mélodies Anglaises see .» Guilmant. 

Overture, Alfonso und Estrella “aa sas ... Schubert. 
Tvurspay, Oct. 9th:— 

Sonata, in D minor (Op. 11) A. G. Ritter, 


Selection, Un Ballo in Maschera ee ie ue Verdi. 
Andante, in G, and Concert Fugue, in D Frederic Archer, 
Fantaisie Originale a a Lefebure Weély. 





Fest Ouverture ae ae a - ‘.. Leutner. 
Wepyespay, Oct. 10th:— 
Toccata, in A flat’... ‘ie es wea .. A, Hesse. 
Gavotte, in D major ... wae om Ra ... Frederic Archer. 
Selection, La Coppélia as — ive ... Leo Delibes: 
Variations on the Priest's March (Die Zauberflite) ... H. F. Kuhmstedt. 
. se «<a a veber. 


Overture, Euryanthe ... 


Tuvrspay, Oct. 11th:— 
Hamilton Clarke. 


Sonata Pastorale 
Frederic Archer, 


Bourrée, in C ” 


Selection, Les Huguenots oe eee oa ... Meyerbeer. 
Andante, Symphony in C minor... Sie ... Beethoven, 
Overture, Atar e Assur aad eae es - Dfayr. 


Frivay, Oct. 12th:— 


Fantasia Eroica H. F. Kuhmstedt. 
“ Lamentation ” iad ons ane si ... A. Guilmant, 
Prelude and Fugue, in C minor (Beok iv., No. 24)... J. 8S. Bach. 


Marche. Triomphale ... mas an . Frederic Archer, 
Overture, La Poupée de Nuremberg “ ... Adam. 
Saturpay, Oct, 13th:— 


Sonata, in D minor ... we <i oe eae Mailly. 
Allegretto, in B flat, and Allemande, in F Frederic Archer, 


Selection, Le Senge ... : + .. A. Thomas. 
Gavotte, in B flat... ae ati Kea ea Handel. 
Overture, Guillaume Tell... i “ ... Rossini, 











A FEw words of recognition are due to the Rev W. W. Bird, and 
Mr Easton, respectively head master and professor of music at the 
Albert Memorial College, Framlington, Suffolk, for the good work 
they are doing in the cause of musical education. They have formed 
a choir, more than sixty in number, composed entirely of the 
masters and boys of the college, which, on the occasion of the prize 
distribution on the 18th ult., gave a selection of part songs by Men- 
delssohn, Macfarren and others, with most commendal le precision 
and correctness. Several solos, vocal and instrumental were also 
given, all being exceedingly creditable to the system of musical 
education carried out in the college.—(Communicated), 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 


TWENTIETH SEASON, 1877-78. 
Drrecror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


HE CONCERTS of the TWENTIETH SEASON will 
4 


take place as follows, viz. :— 
Monpay, Nov. 12, 1877 Monpay, Jan. 14, 1878 MonpDay, March 4, 1878 
Monpay, March 11, 1878 


Monpay, Nov. 19, 1877 Monpay, Jan. 21, 1878 

Monpay, Nov. 26, 1877 Monpay, Jan. 28, 1878 Monpay, March 18, 1878 
Monpay, Dec. 3, 1877 Monpay, Feb. 4, 1878 Monpay, March 25, 1878 
Monpay, Dec. 10, 1877 Monpay, Feb. 11, 1878 Monpay, April 1, 1878 
Monpay, Dec. . 1877 Monpay, Feb. 18, 1878 Monpay, April 8, 1878 
Monpay, Jan. 7, 1878 Monpay, Feb. 25, 1878 Monpay, April 15, 1878 

For the cemiadniies of those who may desire to occupy the same seat at 
each performance, subscription tickets will be issued for the whole series of 21 
Monday Evening Concerts, extending from Monday, Nov. 12, to April 15, the 
charge for which will be £5 5s. for each sofa stall, as the price for a single concert 
has been raised to 7s. 

SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 

SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Twenty MORNING PERFORMANCES will be given as follows, viz. : 
SaTuRDAY, Nov. 17,1877 | Sarurpay, Jan. 19, 1878 | SaruRDAY, March 9, 1878 
SATURDAY, Nov. 24,1877 | SaruRDAY, Jan. 26, 1878 | SarurDAy, March 16, 1878 
SATURDAY, Dec. 1, 1877 | SaruRDAY, Feb. 2, 1878 | SaruRDAY, March 23, 1878 
SarurpDay, Dec. &, 1877 . 9, 1878 | SarurRDay, March 30, 1878 
SarurpDay, Dee. 15, 1877 | SarurDAY, Feb. 16, 1878 | SarurpDay, April 6, 1878 
SatTuRDAY, Dec. 22, 1877 | SarurRDAY, Feb. 23, 1878 | SaruRDAY, April 13, 1878 
SATURDAY, Jan. 12, 1878 | SarurRDAyY, March,2, 1878 | 

Subscription tickets are issued for the 20 Morning Concerts at £5, extending 
from Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 17, to April 13, as the price for a single concert 
has been raised to 7s. 

Mdme Norman-Néruda will appear at these concerts on Monday Evenings, 
Nov, 12, 19, 26, Dec, 10 and 17 ; also on Saturday Afternoons, Nov. 17, 24, Dec. 8, 
15, and 22. 

Mdille Anna Mehlig will be the pianist on Monday Evening, Nov. 
Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 17. 

Mr Charles Hallé will be pianist on Monday, Dec. 10, and on Saturday, Dee. 8. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mdlle Ida Henry, and Mdme Haas will also appear. 

Signor Piatti will hold the post of first violoncello on all occasions, except on 
Monday, Jan. 28; Herr L. Ries will hold the post of second violin ; Herr L. Straus 
or Mr Zerbini will play viola; Sir Julius Benedict and Mr Zerbini officis ating as 
accompanists for the whole season, 

Herr Joachim will appear in February, and Mdlle Marie Krebs and Herr Ignaz 
Brull in January. 

Mr Sims Reeves will be the vocalist on Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 1. 

Mr Santley will appear on Monday Evenings, Dec. 3 and Jan. 7; 
Saturday Afternoons, Nov. 17 and Jan. 12. 

An Extra Concert (not included in the subscription) will be given on 
WepbnNEspAyY Afternoon, April 10, on which occasion two of Beethoven's Post- 
humous Quartets will be performed. Executants—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti. 


THE FIRST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 12, 1877. 


To commence at Light o'clock precisely. 











12, and on 


also on 





Programme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1, fortwo violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NoRMAN- NERUDA, MM. L. RIEs, "ZER- 
BINI, and PraTri ae ... Schumann, 
Wennich auf dem er liege” Malles FrteDLANDER 
DUETS, 4a * Wohin ich geh’” aerlieg i. and REDEKER. { Mendelssohn, 
VARIATIONS on a Themein E flat, Op. 35, for emma alone 
—Mdlle ANNA MEHLIG . Beethoven, 
PART Il. 
TRIO in O minor, Op. 66, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
—Mdile ANNA MEHLIG, Mdme ahaa and Sig. 
Mendelssohn. 


a ~ ee see an oe 
“ Beim Sche iden i im Garten ” Mdlles FR tEDLANDER 
DU ETS, } *? “ Lied der Vogel ” ‘ cs and REDEKER. { Rubinstein, 
QUARTET in B flat, Op. 55, No. a for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NoRMAN- NERUDA, MM. Rigs a 
ZERBINI, and PIATTI... me ses ai oe pie 
Conductor Sir JuLius BENEDICT. 


THE FIRST SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE oN SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Noy. 17, 1877. 
To commence at Three precisely, 


Programme. 

QUARTET in A minor, Op. 29, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NorMAN- NERUDA, MM. L. mae ZER- 
BINI, and Patri ve 

SONG, “Thou'rt passing hence "Mr SANTLEY | 

ao in F minor, for pianoforte alone— “Mali é “ANNA 

EHLIG ... 

ROMANCE inG, Op. 40, for violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment—Mdme NorMaAn- NERUDA pe * 

AIR, “‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries” —Mr SANTLEY ... 

TRIO in B flat, Op. 52, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
Mdille ANNA MEHLIG, Mdme NokMan-NeERupDA, and 
Signor Priarrt ... _ 

Conductor 


Haydn. 


Schubert, 
Sullivan, 


Haydn, 


Beethoven, 


Handel, 


s is oe ia ... Rubinstein, 

Sir JuLius BeNepicr, 

Stalls, 7s. ; balcony, 3s. ; a lmiss; tn, te. “Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New 
Bond Street; and at Avstin’ 8, 28, Piccadilly, " sti 





On 7th of November (for 15th) will be Published No. 1 of 
THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 


MUSIC TRADE REVIEW. 


PRICE 4p. 


A MoNTHLY PAPER DEVOTED TO THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE TRADE, THE 
PROFESSION, AND AMATEURS. THE ONLY MUSICAL PAPER NOT OWNED BY 
A MUSIC-PUBLISHING FiRM. 


HE CONTENTS of The Music Trade Review will consist 
exclusively of original matter written by Musicians and journalists of 
eminence expressly for this publication. No. 1 will contain (inter alia) the 
following articles :— 
‘a Organists, and Organ Builders.” By J. F. Brrp@z, Mus. Doc., 
xon 
‘Welsh National Music.” By BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
“ Teaching the Young.” By W. G. 
“ Goétz’ Opera, The Taming of the Shrew.” By Henry F. Frost, 
“The Proper Method of Holding the Violin Bow.” By Frepertc CLARK. 
“ Amatur Choirs.” By F, Percy M. Berrs. 
‘** Bogus Pianos,” 
‘Our Palace of Truth.” (No.1, The Italian Opera Impresario). 
“The Month’s Music.” 
LEADERS— 
“* Ourselves.” 
“ Orchestras and Refreshme nt Contractors.” 
“ Advertising Professors’ Music on the Stump.” 
** Native Talent,” &., &c. 
Our TRADE ARTICLES— 
“England,” and from Special Correspondents in Germany and France, 
Reviews of Books, Scores, and Sheet Music, 
Our Monthly Lists of New Music. 
Concert Engagements for the ensuing Month. 
Artists’ Tours, 
Gazette, &c., &e. 
Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices, 1, Racquet Court, Feet Street, 
London, E.C. P. O. Orders payable to G. D. Ernest & Co. Subscription— 
Post free, 2s, 6d. Half Year ; 4s. 6d. Yearly. 
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Dr GrizF,—So, 80 ! What have you time aa now? 
Mr Sivzy Ham,—I have been to the Crystal Palace, 
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Dr Grizr.—That should have braced you up—— 
Mr Srpzy Ham.—I heard a ‘‘Symphonie Poem” about young 
Hercules ! 

Dr GrizF.—Saint-Saéns ?—the Jeunesse d’ Hercule ? 

Mr Sipgy Hao ( faintly).—Yes ! 

Dr GrigF.—Avance et recule! I know not what to prescribe ! 
“ Avance Hercule!” Worse than a phagadena, or a couple of moles 
umbilical! Swallow this immediately. 

Mr Srpxy Ham.—By no means! 

Dr Grier.—It wont hurt a man of your habits. It’s a Liszt- 
Weber-Chopin-Liszt mixture. At any rate, it is an antidote to 
such deadly poison as Saint-Saéns, who has been bitten by Liszt, 
as by a mad dog, and lacks the physical and mental stamina to 
struggle against the bite. ‘‘A hair of the dog that bit you” is an 
old approved antidote—a prophecy of Homeopathy. Swallow ! 

Mr Sipgy Ham.—I can't! 

Dr Grier.—You shall (opens Mr Ham’s mouth, and pours the 
draught down his throat). 

Mr Siwey Ham (in convulsions).—Oh ! it’s as bad as the other-—— 

Dr GrieF.—Never mind. It will relieve you. You must go to 
no more Crystal Palace Concerts. 

Mr Sipey Ham (greatly relieved).—But August Manns speaks of 
‘‘almost ethereal colour.’ 

Dr Grier.—‘‘ Almost ethereal colour ” is good—like ‘‘ the mobled 
Queen.” 

Mr Sripgey Ham (more relieved).—He also mentions ‘‘a decidedly 
Bacchanalian texture.” 

Dr Grizr.—‘‘ Decidedly Bacchanalian texture” is better than 
‘the mobled Queen.” 

Mr Sipey Ham (more and more relieved).—He says, at last, that— 
‘the flammes du bacher are supplied by ascending tremolo chords in 
the strings, and little flickering mordents in the wood-wind.” 

Dr Grier. —*‘ Little flickering mordents in the wood-wind” is best 
of all. Away with “the mobled Queen.” Nevertheless, Me sutor 
ultra crepivam., Let Mr Manns stick to conducting—as his Last. 

Mr Sipey Ham (quite relieved)\—Amen! May I go to-day, and 
hear Dannreuther in the new concerto of Scharwenka ? 

Dr Grier.—You may hear Dannreuther play, because he plays 
well, and is Wagner's devoted friend. But, with regard to 
Scharwenka—ware Tchaikowski! While you listen to Scharwenka, 
admire Dannreuther’s playing (why don’t he play Griffin’s Concerto 
in A for a change ?), and read Jonathan Swift's V’ale ofa Tub. Our 
modern pianists (ask Académus) must find something impossible to 
pay or like Liszt—without ‘transcribing ”—they can’t play at all. 

you ever hear Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl-Kénig” in convulsions ? 

Mr Stpry Ham (half asleep).—Rubin (drops off). 

Dr Grier. —Stein ! [Zeit compassionately. 








CrystaL Patacr Concerts.—We must postpone our remarks 
on Saturday's performance of the B flat Symphony—another 
instalment from the mine of treasures, explored by the adven- 
turous and truly enthusiastic Mr George Grove at Vienna, on behalf 
of the Crystal Palace, and all who appreciate the extraordinary 
genius and productivity of Franz Schubert. Enough at present 
that it was splendidly executed by the splendid orchestra, under 
Mr August Manns, and applauded unanimously. At the same 
concert Sterndale Bennett's overture, Parisina, was played just as 
the composer, in his most poetical mood, could have desired to 
hear it; and Seftor Sarasate created the liveliest impression by a 
highly finished and masterly rendering of Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, There was also an orchestral “Symphonic Poem” 
(Liszt, Liszt, O Liszt!) by M. Camille Saéns, together with songs 
by the charming Mdlle Redeker and Robert Hilton, a new bass, 
about whom, doubtless, more will be heard. 


—_—o-— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A CONTEMPORARY entertains his readers with the following 
astounding relation :— 

‘“‘A ballet girl, suffering from disease in her right leg, speedily 
recovered by wearing a stocking that had legged Pio IX.” 

How is it that his Holiness, wearing miraculous stockings, 
suffers from “ rheumatics ” ? 





DirrgrEnt days in October are respectively remarkable for the 
following events connected with music:—The Ist, birth of 
Pierre Marie Francois Baillot, at Passy near Paris, 1771; the 
2nd, first performance of Alessandro Gandini’s Adelaide 





di Borgogna al Castello di Canossa, for the inauguration of the new 
Teatro Comunale, Modena, 1841 ; first performance of Petrella’s 
Promessi Sposi, at the Teatro Sociale, Lecco, 1869; the 3rd, 
inauguration of the inscriptions to the memory of Spontini, Jesi, 
1875 ; inauguration of Cherubini’s monument, the work of Professor 
Fantacchiotti, in the church of Santa Croce, Florence, 1869; the 
6th, death of Jean Frangois Lesueur, Paris, 1837 ; first per- 
formance at the Pitti Palace, Florence, in 1600, of Jacopo Peri’s 
Euridice, the first opera ever written ; the 8th, death of Antonio 
Sacchini, Paris, 1786; death of Adrien Boieldieu, Jarcy, 1834; 
the 9th, birth of Giuseppe Verdi, at Roncole, near Busseto, 1813 ; 
first performance of Rossini’s Siege de Corinthe, at the Grand 
Opéra, Paris, 1826; the llth, first performance of &. Ricci’s 
Chiara di Rosenberg, Teatro alla Scala, Milan, 1831; 13th, first 
performance of Adolphe Adoni’s Postillon de Lonjumeau, ra- 
Comique, Paris, 1836; the 14th, death of H. G. Ernst, Nice, 
1865 ; Giacomo Meyerbeer, aged nine, appeared publicly for the 
first time as a pianist, Berlin, 1800; inauguration of the first 
Quartet Society in Italy, Florence, 1861 ; first performance of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, with Mendelssohn’s music, Potsdam, 
1843; the 16th, birth of Rudolph Kreutzer, Versailles, 1766; 
first performance of Piccini’s Didon, Fontainebleau, 1783 ; the 
17th, death of Johann Nepomuceno Hummel, Weimar, 1839 ; 
death of F. T. Chopin, Paris, 1849; death of P. Winter, Munich, 
1825; birth of Pierre Alexandre Monsigny, Fauquemberg, 1729 ; 
the 18th, death of Etienne Nicolas Méhul, Paris, 1817; birth of 
Baldassare Galuppi, called Buranello, Isle of Burano, Venice, 
1706 ; first performance of J. J. Rousseau’s Devin du Village, 
Fontainebleau, 1752; the 19th, birth of Adolfo Fumagalli, 
Tuzago, 1828; the 20th, death of Michael William Balfe, London, 
1870; foundation of the Liceo Musicale, Bologna, 1798 ; first per- 
formance of Herr R. Wagner’s Rienzi, Dresden, 1842; the 21st, 
death of Maria Milanollo, Paris, 1848 ; first performance of Herr 
R. Wagner’s Tannhiuser, Dresden, 1845; first performance of 
Grétry’s Richard Coeur de Lion, Théatre Italien, Paris, 1784; the 
22nd, birth of Federico Ricci, Naples, 1809; birth of Franz 
Liszt, Riding, 1809 ; death of Ludwig Spohr, Cassel, 1859 ; death 
of Jean Marie Leclair, Paris, 1764; the 24th, death of 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Naples, 1725; first performance of Rossini’s 
Donna del Lago, Teatro San Carlo, Naples, 1819 ; the 25th, birth of 
Camillo Sivori, Genoa, 1815; first performance of Weber’s 
Euryanthe, Vienna, 1823 ; the 27th, first performance of Bellini’s 
Pirata, Teatro alla Scala, Milan, 1827; the 28th, death of 
Francesca Morlacchi, Innspruck, 1841; foundation of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music, Parma, 1825; first performance of J/ 
Dissoluto punito, ossia Don Giovanni, by Mozart, Prague, 1787 ; 

Nicolé Paganini’s first concert, Milan, 1813; the 30th, death of 

Pietro Raimondi, Rome, 1853; death of Stefano Arteaga, 1799; 

first performance of Mercadante’s Elisa e Claudio, Teatro alla 

Scala, Milan, 1821 ; the 31st, first performance of Vaccaj’s Giuletta 

e Romeo, Teatro della Canobbiana, Milan, 1825. 


————— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Covent GARDEN PRomENADE ConcerTs.—Signor Arditi, while 
bringing forward the works of the great masters, has given frequent 
proofs that he is also anxious to introduce novelties, so that his 
programmes may interest the many. On Thursday, October the 
18th, the feature of the concert was Beethoven's ‘‘ Emperor” 
Concerto, played by Mr Henry Ketten (re-called), There was also 
Rossini’s overture to William Tell, and Auber’s Le Lac des Fées, 
besides C. Oberthiir’s ‘ gend,” Loreley, for orchestra with harps 
obbligato, in which a young lady, Miss Marion Beard (assisted by 
E. Lockwood), made her début at these concerts as a harpist, and 
acquitted herself admirably. The singers were Mdlle Lucia 
Rajmondi, Signor Gianini, and Mr F. H. Celli—the latter being 
encored in Weiss’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith.” ‘Nancy Lee,” Arditi’s 
“Stirrup Cup” (Mr Celli), and his valse, ‘‘Le Torterelle,” were 
received with the accustomed favour.—(/rom an Occasional Contri- 
butor). 

ee ConsERVATOIRE OF Music.—This institution gave a 
concert on Wednesday, the 10th inst., at the Langham Hall, which 
attracted a full attendance. Several P pom made their début, while 
others more advanced sang and played vocal and instrumental pieces 
with effect, and were greeted with much applause. Amongst those 
deserving notice were Miss V. Roy, in Ganz’s “Love hail’d a_little 
maid; ” Miss L, Newman, in a song by Marchesi; Miss F, Mont. 
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omery, in W. Guernsey’s popular ‘0, buy my flowers;” Mr 

ernon Brett, in ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” (encored), and a song 
by Sullivan. Mdme Munro and Miss Forbes gave Kiicken’s duet, 
‘‘Little bark, oh bear me safely” (encored). Benedict’s ‘‘ Eily 
Mavourneen ” received ample justice from Mr A. Rudland. The 
instrumentalists were equally successful on the pianoforte. Compo- 
sitions by Leybach, Cottell, Sydney Smith, Roope, and Tito Mattei 
were performed. The conductors were Mr L, Cottell, Mr G. Pearce, 
and Miss B. Roope. 

—_— o-—— 
PROVINCIAL. 

Runcorn.—A concert was lately given in the Public Hall by the 
band of the Coldstream Guards, under the direction of Mr Fred. 
Godfrey. The programme contained, among other things, the 
overture to Zampa, selections from I! Trovatore and Faust, ‘‘ Remini- 
scences of England” (old English songs and dances, including “ Rule, 
Britannia”), and various instrumental solos by Messrs Nice, Bourne, 
and Langdale. Eos Morlais, the Welsh tenor, was the vocalist, and 
gave ‘‘The Sailor’s Grave,” ‘‘Sound an alarm,” ‘‘The Death of 
Nelson,” and ‘‘The Anchor’s weighed” in a manner to elicit loud 
applause and obtain for him a share of the large amount of hearty 
approbation bestowed on the whole performance, which was ex- 
ceedingly successful. 

Dusiin.—At the ‘‘Commencements” at Trinity College, on 
October 23rd, the Right Hon. Mountifort Longfield, LL.D., presid- 
ing, the degree of Doctor of Music was conferred upon Horton 
Claridge Allison, Mus. B., after a ‘‘ Performance of Acts,” consisting 
of a Sacred Cantata and a Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchesta, in 
the Hall of Trinity College, on the day previous. Dr Allison was 
presented by Sir Robert Stewart, the University Professor of Music. 

Bricuton.—Mr Oberthiir’s Matinée Musicale at the Royal 
Pavilion, to-day, attracted a large and fashionable audience, who 
evidently enjoyed the programme. Mr Oberthiir was assisted by 
Miss Emily Moore and Sig. Luigi Conti, as vocalists; Herr J. 
Ludwig, violin; M. Albert, violoncello; and Herr T. Frantzen, 
piano. Miss Moore’s singing was much admired in two songs, the 
one with violin accompaniment. Sig. Conti also won deserved 
applause for his artistic delivery of a song by Miss Young, and 
“ Sull’ Onda by” Tito Mattei. Herr Frantzen was re-called after his 
brilliant playing of Chopin’s Polonaise. Herr Ludwig met with 
ot success for his spirited performance of Hungarian dances, as 

id M. Albert in a duet for violoncello with harp accompaniment ; 
whilst Mr Oberthiir was frequently re-called after his solos, proving 

himself an artist of exceptional powers, by the composition as well as 
the finished playing of his Grand Trio (original for harp, violin, and 
violoncello), of his Concertino, and of a brilliant Duet, for harp and 
piano, on airs from Oberon. 

_—— 


PERFORMANCE OF DR ALLISON’S PRAYER AT 
DUBLIN. 


(Communicated. ) 
Dr Horton Allison gave a choral and orchestral concert in the 
Hall of Trinity College, Dublin, on Friday, the 19th inst., at which 


a very large and fashionable audience assembled to hear the first , 


——- of his oratorio, Prayer, for four solo voices, chorus, and 
ull orchestra, and of his Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, both 
of which works may be said to have produced a favourable impression 
upon the public at this first hearing. Prayer begins with an over- 
ture for full band, in which the subjects afterwards introduced in 
the vocal portion are each heard in turn. This makes it somewhat 
long for an instrumental introduction to such a work, but the com- 
position is so interesting, and the overture so finely orchestrated, 
that it does not strike one as too long. The opening number of the 
cantata part of the work is a recitative for bass solo, ‘‘ And when 
thou panel followed by an air and duet for soprano and tenor 
soli of a very melodious character, beginning with the words, ‘‘ For 
they love to pray.” The next number (No. 4) is a spirited double 
choral fugue, with well marked and strongly contrasted subject and 
counter subject, the stretto, pedal points, and other contrapuntal 
features being all clear, interesting, and free from stiffness and 
pedantry. No, 5 is an air for bass solo, with violoncello obbligato, 
very impressive, and thoroughly in keeping with the words. No. 6 
is a short recitative, leading to a grand and broadly treated quartet 
and chorus, ss with the words, ‘‘Our Father.” This is 
the longest vocal number, and in some respects the finest, in the 
oratorio, the unaccompanied quartet and the burst into full power 
of both chorus and orchestra at the end being exceedingly impressive. 
No. 8 is a contralto solo, to the words, ‘‘Thy kingdom come.” It 
is a natural and original melody, and evidently pleased the audience 
much. No, 9 is an example of eight-part writing, or rather of nine- 
part composition, since, besides the double chorus, there is a soprano 





solo, and the orchestra plays an independent accompaniment of a 
light and airy character, which seemed to us more dramatic than 
ecclesiastical. No. 10, a strict canon for soprano and tenor, is very 
lovely music. It is flowing, graceful, and does not bear a trace of 
effort to write according to prescribed rules, as such compositions 
generally do ; at the same time, it is as strict as possible throughout. 
The concluding number is a double fugue in the tonic key (C), in 
which three distinct subjects are used separately, together, and 
then simultaneously in stretto on a tonic pedal point. No better 
conclusion could have been made to a work of this character. After 
the oratorio Dr Allison played, with the orchestra, his Concerto in 
four movements—allegro, scherzo e trio, andante grazioso (berceuse), 
and presto finale. The last is a most spirited and brilliant move- 
ment ; the scherzo is prettily instrumented, but nothing more. The 
em of the work is the berceuse, in which solo parts for the wind 
instruments are admirably introduced. Dr Allison played very 
finely, and was greatly applauded. 


——o—— 
MUSIC ON THE NORTH PIER, BLACKPOOL. 
Amongst the numerous entertainments provided by the caterers 
for public amusements here, none have been more successful 
or more highly appreciated by the visitors than the series of 
daily concerts in the Indian Pavilion, which concluded recently 
It was evident from the first that they supplied a much felt 
want, and as the summer wore on their popularity continually 
increased. For several years a small string band, at one time 
directed by Mr Percy Williams, and latterly by Mr Croxall, has 
played twice a day at the pierhead ; but upon the completion of the 
handsome structure, appropriately called the Indian Pavilion, it 
was obvious that more extensive musical ———o were 
necessary, and for this purpose the services of Mr De Jong were 
retained as musical director. The directors of the Pier Company 
are to be congratulated upon the judiciousness of their choice, Mr. 
De Jong’s long experience as a conductor of first-class concerts 
rendering him peculiarly fitted for the post, and his position in 
Manchester also giving him great facilities for securing the services 
of a thoroughly efficient body of instrumentalists. One of the most 
noteworthy features of the orchestra was the excellence of the 
strings, their purity and brilliance of tone being worthy of all 
praise. Amongst the performers in this part of the band were Sig- 
nor Risegari (leader) and Mr. F. Vetter, violonists, and M. Vieux- 
temps and M. Van Gelder, violoncellists. It would be invidious to 
single out any names from amongst the other portion of the 
orchestra, all being well up to their work, and we therefore content 
ourselves with enumerating the principals :—Flute, Mr Taylor ; 
Oboe, Mr Murray ; Clarinet, Mr. Wadsworth ; Bassoon, Mr Lotty ; 
and Horn, Mr Jones, The solo cornet players were, successively, 
Messrs Spranke, Clement, Nichols, and Gaggs. A word of praise is 
also due to the accompanist, Mr Johnson, whose exquisite pianoforte 
playing added no little to the effect of the vocal and instrumental 
solos. The high administrative abilities of Mr De Jong were shown 
in the selection of his instrumentalists, he being a to arrange 
them in such a manner that a portion formed a reed band for 
morning concerts, conducted by M. Van Gelder, and the remainder 
constituted a small orchestra, conducted by Mr F. Vetter, which 
—_ in the afternoons. In the evening there were performances 
y the full orchestra, three in each week being denominated 
ordinary and three special concerts. At the former there was only 
instrumental music, but at the latter vocal music was added to 
other attractions. Besides lesser stars in the music world we have 
had the following eminent vocalists :—Mesdames Edith Wynne and 
Sinico, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr Barton McGuckin, and Signori 
Foli and Campobello. The performances were also agreeably diversi- 
fied by instrumental oceate the members of the ite mentioned 
above, and also by Mr De Jong, whose eminence as a flautist is well 
known. The programmes were carefully selected, containing music 
adapted to suit all tastes. Besides the usual German waltzes, galops, 
and other orchestral works of a light character, there were such 
overtures as Der Freischiitz, Oberon, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and Hymont, as well as excerpts from Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Haydn’s symphonies. Notwithstanding a remark in an article 
this month in a musical contemporary with respect to music at 
watering-places—that ‘‘ classical works and fresh air don't agree ”— 
we are bound to say that the audiences evidently appreciated many 
of the compositions by the great masters. Besides the strong attrac- 
tions to visitors which these concerts have proved to be, one of their 
best results is the education in musical taste that the Blackpool 
residents who have visited the Pavilion cannot fail to have received ; 
and this we hope will be manifested in the entertainments during 
the forthcoming winter. In bidding adieu to Mr De Jong and his 
fine band, we must express our fervent hope that we shall have the 
pleasure of welcoming them back next summer, 
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JENNY LUTZER. 


Mad. Dingelstedt, better known to the musical public by the 
name heading this article, breathed her last on the 3rd inst. at 
Vienna. She was born at Prague, on the 4th March, 1816. For 
her sake, and in order to facilitate her musical education, her 
father left Prague and settled in the Austrian capital. Ciccimara 
was her first singing-master. At the age of sixteen, she came out 
on the stage, and was soon so celebrated that she appeared, in 
the year 1852, at the Festival Concerts given at Teplitz on the 
occasion of the meeting of sovereigns there. In the same year she 
accepted an engagement at Prague, where she speedily formed 
the great operatic attraction. Not long afterwards she closed 
with an offer from Vienna, and sang there till 1842. A year 
ae she married the well-known author, Dr Franz 
Dingelstedt, whom she followed to Stuttgart. Shortly afterwards, 
she retired altogether from the stage. When her husband under- 
took the management of the Kirnthnerthor-Theater, she returned 
with him to Vienna, During the latter years of her life she grew 
bodily very infirm. She could only walk with difficulty and the 
aid of a crutch. She suffered from short breath and fainting fits. 
The consequence was that she gradually withdrew from society, 
and received at her own house only a circle of intimate friends, 
As asinger, Jenny Lutzer was unique and unrivalled; we say as a 
singer, because she was only a mediocre actress. The facility 
with which she overcame the difficulties of the bravura style has 
been attained by no artist since her time, save Mad. Adelina Patti. 
Certain characters in which she excelled have never been as well 
executed after her withdrawal from public life. Such, for instance, 
are the Princess in Zobert, and the Queen in Les Huguenots. 
Never was there a more merry or roguish Marguerite; the long runs 
rippled in so pearl-like a manner from her lips that it may truth- 
fully be asserted she toyed though the part. In her best days, 
though she did not possess on the stage the kind of beauty that con- 
quers at first sight, she boasted a graceful charm which was emi- 
nently captivating, for her goodspirits werenot artificial but natural. 
Her voice was not characterised by the clear metallic ring which 
distinguishes Mad. Adelina Patti’s voice, but by the delicious 
sweetness of a flute ; it stole caressingly, and full of sense-intoxica- 
ting, melting tenderness, into every heart. Her retirement con- 
sequently affected opera-goers like a personal loss, and this feeling, 
as we know, found permanent utterance in the shape of a medal 
struck in remembrance of her. ‘The memory of her splendid 
professional triumphs is also perpetuated by a medallion in the 
new Imperial Operahouse, Vienna.— Berliner Echo, 


—/). —_ 


THE NORWICH CATHEDRAL ORGAN, 


Public feeling continues excited about the Dean’s action in this 
matter. ‘‘Our readers must be aware” (saysthe Musical Times)“ that 
we are not in the habit of allowing artists to advertise their per- 
sonal grievances through the medium of our columns, but it appears 
to us that a cruel wrong has been inflicted upon Dr Bunnett by the 
appointment of Mr Craddock to the post of organist at Norwich 

athedral. We have, of course, nothing whatever to say against 
Mr Craddock—indeed, we have never before heard his name; but 
we do know that Dr Bunnett has most efficiently discharged 
the duties of organist at the Cathedral ever since he left the choir 
as a boy, and that he has fairly won a high professional and social 
poctees in the city ; whilst Me Craddock (an utter stranger) has 

en appointed for no other reason, as it would appear, than that 
he held the office of organist at the church of which Dean Goulburn 
had been the incumbent, and that the promise was made on his 
preferment to the Deanery. Space will not allow us to do more 
than quote a few opinions on the subject from the local press, by 
which, however, it may be seen how the conduct of the io has 
provoked a bitter feeling in the city.” Sir George J. Elvey, 
organist to the Queen, and of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Windsor, 
has addressed the following letter to Dr Bannett ne 

“ Windsor, September 20th, 1877. 

“My pear Dr Bunnett.—Neo one could have been more surprised and 
pained than myself to find your claims for the organ in Norwich Cathedral 
ignored by the Dean. Such a musician and master of the instrument as 
you undoubtedly are, added to the number of years you have virtually been 
organist, I thought, would have placed your election beyond doubt.—I am, 
my dear Dr Bunnett, yours sincerely, “G, J. Ever,” 





Mdme Oury writes :— 
“ The Cottage, Ravenscourt Park, 
“ Hammersmith, London, Sept. 27th, 1877. 

“Dear Dr Bunnetr—Ihave not the pleasure of knowing you personally, but 
I cannot, as a lover of justice, and as an artist, refrain from expressing to you 
my regret on the subject of the recent injustice done to you, not by the good old 
town of Norwich, but by the head of its clergy. That we all should often 
transgress God's commandments is much to be lamented, Lut when minis- 
ters of the Gospel, preaching daily on the justice of God, fail to fulfil them, 
they are doubly unjustifiable in the eyes of God and man. I know nothing 
about Mr Craddock nor his musical capacities, but I think it is evident that 
the late vicar of St John’s, Paddington, wishes to favour him as a friend. 
Mr Craddock must be aware of your long-standing position in Norwich as 
joint organist to the cathedral with your friend Dr Buck, and also be 
acquainted with the high reputation you so deservedly enjoy there. He ought 
at once, as a man of honour, to resign the new appointment to you. This 
act of wisdom and justice on his part would show a superior mind, and 
gain him more public favour than all the merits he may possess. I trust 
you may yet be installed in your lawful place as successor to Dr Buck.— 
Believe me, yours truly, “ Anna C, DE B, Oury.” 
Numerous other letters of sympathy have come to hand—notably 
one from the Bishop of Worcester, formerly a canon (Philpott) of 
Norwich Cathedral. On the other hand, they don’t like partin 
with Mr Craddcck in the west. The Torquay Directory and S 
Devon Journal says :—‘‘ It is with mingled feelings of gratification 
and regret that we hear of theappointment of MrCraddock, Mus. Bac., 
to the position of organist of Norwich Cathedral—gratifica- 
tion that his commanding ability as an organist has met with such 
well-deserved appreciation, and regret that Torquay will lose the 
opportunity of aes his grand performances. ‘The organ recitals, 
which for two seasons have been given for important public objects, 
have never failed to give the keenest pleasure to the large and dis- 
tinguished audiences who have assembled to hear him. Their dis- 
continuance will be a distinct musical loss to Torquay. We have 
always considered the congregation of Upton Church particularly 
fortunate in obtaining the services of so distinguished a professional 
musician, and it will be a special loss to them in his removal. At 
his arrival the supliced choir was only in process of formation, but 
the master’s hand was soon shown in the steadily advancing excel- 
lence of the choir, an advance which has gone on until Upton choir 
is now admittedly the best in the town. We are sure that no 
musical man ever left Torquay whose loss will be more regretted, or 
who carried with him more thoroughly the best wishes of all for his 
future success.” 

mshi 





SONNET—AN OCTOBER NIGHT. 


It was a sad and quiet October night, 

The hoarse, hard wind of winter, so imbued 

With sense of destined mission that his flight 

He never stayed, now seemed to feel the nude 

And panting nature sob beneath his might ; 

He paused, relenting on the scene around, 

And sadly kissed her ere he did the doom. 

The bloodless trembling branches moaned ; no sound 

Beside there was except the leaves that erred 

Their helpless, aimless course amid the gloom, 

Like ghosts of misers who, the hoard interred, 

Had passed away unshrove. We wandered forth 

I’the wood and felt like leaves by South wind stirred, 

By South wind love, and waited not the North. 
Polka. 


October 15th, 1877. 











Vrenna.—Eduard Strauss has resumed his winter concerts at the 
Musikverein, and opened with C. Oberthiir’s overture, Rii 3 
communicating the fact to the composer in a letter of which the 
following is a translation :—‘‘ Dear Str, I have the pleasure to 
inform you that your overture, Riibezahl, was played at my first 
concert on October the 7th, and received with immense applause, 
for which please to accept my warmest congratulations with the 
assurance of my highest esteem and kindest regards.” The other 
pieces were : a Scena from Verdi's Aida, a Caprice by C. V. Alkan, 
‘<March turque,” by Rafael Josetfy,* and Mendelssohn’s Songs with- 
out Words (No 8), scored for the orchestra by Ed. Strauss, who also 
contributed a new Valse, ‘‘ Leuchtkaferl’n,” and a quartet after a 
Flemish Song discovered on an etching by Rembrandt. The large 
room was completely filled. 





* A pianist of such exceptionally brilliant talent, that it is a wonder he has 
never yet been heard in this country.—D. jp. 
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Dion Boucicault on Dramatic Ptbvsis. 
(From the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.”’) 


Mr Dion Boucicault has con- 

tributed to the last number of 

the North American Review a 

paper, in the form of a ‘‘ Letter 

to Mr C s R——e,” on the 

decline of the drama, which 

(without thinking it necessary 

to show that the drama has 

really declined of late) he at- 

tributes to a great variety of 

causes ; and, first of all, to the 

pernicious influence of journal- 

ism. The newspaper press, 

according to Mr Boucicault, has 

hastened in three ways the 

decline of the drama. It has 

absorbed the energy of men who, had they not been attracted to 

journalism, would have been writing plays: ‘Shakespeare is 

occupied in editing a morning newspaper.” It has enfeebled the 

public mind: ‘the press has by depreciating the products of 

literature cultivated millions of readers with no intelligence above or 

beyond the scope of a newspaper article.” And it has replaced a 

good system of criticism by a bad one: ‘‘it has superseded and dis- 

placed the band of critics that used to stand upon guard over the 

production of a new play or the appearance of a new actor.” We 

are assured that the editor of a newspaper (that Shakspeare of the 

nineteenth century) regards the theatre as ‘‘a popular and trivial 

resort, and issues directions to his subordinate who ‘does the 

theatre’ to be kind and say everything pleasant. Again, the 

theatres occupy a large space in the advertising columns of the press, 

and the newspaper is a commercial not a literary enterprise. So the 

proprietor must take care of his customers, and the hired scribe 
writes as he is bid.” 

In the case of Mr Boucicault the ‘‘hired scribe” would seem now 
and then to have been directed not to ‘‘ say everything pleasant ;” 
for Mr Boucicault has more than once considered himself justified in 
complaining that his pieces had been criticised with undue severity. 
But it has already been seen that Mr Boucicault’s account of the 
influence of the newspaper press on the condition of the drama is full 
of contradictions. The editor who, but for the fascinations of jour- 
nalism, would have been a great dramatist, engages writers who 
render their readers imbecile and then tell them falsehoods. That is 
a fair summary of what Mr Boucicault has to say on the subject of 
the press in its connection with the stage. Journalism, no doubt, 
employs the faculties of many men who, if journalism had no existence, 
would devote themselves to some other pursuit. It is true, moreover, 
that newspaper articles are written for men of the world rather than 
for students of special subjects ; and, finally, it may be admitted that 
newspaper criticism is often neither so intelligent nor so impartial as 
it — tobe. Mr Boucicault’s argument, however, is that journal- 
ism first robs the stage of great authors ; then, by debilitating the 
public mind, turns the wisdom of theatrical audiences into folly ; 
and, last of all, publishes false and fraudulent accounts of theatrical 
performances. Among other things, Mr Boucicault seems to forget 
that England is not the only country which possesses a newspaper 

ress. ‘‘ The newspaper critic,” he says, ‘‘is and always has been 
incapable of discharging these [i.e. the critical] functions ;” and he 
speaks from ‘‘a personal acquaintance with the most distinguished 
of these gentlemen that have misguided London, Paris, and New 
York during the last thirty years.” Nevertheless, in France the 
effect of brilliantly written feuilletons—composed in many cases, it 
is true, more as exhibitions of literary ability than as articles of 
information—has at least not been to destroy the drama; and no one 
will believe that in England the drama’s decline can be accounted for 
by feebleness and faithlessness on the part of newspaper critics. 
The chief effect of newspaper criticism, good or bad, in all countries, 
is to interest newspaper readers in the thing criticised. 

Effectually ‘‘lowered” (according to Mr Boucicault) by the in- 
fluence, direct and indirect, of journalism, the drama, in its depressed 
condition, was ready to take illnesses of all kinds ; and it now suffers 
from the attacks of a parasite whom Mr Boucicault calls ‘‘ the 
commercial manager.” ‘‘This person,” we are told, ‘‘in most 
instances received his education in a bar-room, possibly on the far 
side of the counter. The more respectable may have been gamblers. 
Few of them could compose a bill of the play where the spelling and 
grammar would not disgrace an urchin under ten years of age.” To 
the commercial manager we owe burlesque, opéra bouffe, and ‘the 
deluge of French plays that set in with 1842, and swamped the 
English drama of that period,” 





Mr Boucicault’s letter contains a good many interesting passages, 
and touches, no doubt, on a certain number of the various causes 
which together have produced a decline of the drama. He does not 
seem to have felt called upon to show how, if at all, the decline of 
the drama could be arrested. It is possible, though not at all 
certain, that this result might in some measure be brought about by 
closing the French market to English managers and English adapters 
much more securely than it is closed by the International Conven- 
tion in its present shape. It does not at all follow that, finding it 
difficult or costly to obtain French pieces for representation in 
England, English managers would begin offering vast sums to 
English authors for original works. Still less does it follow that 
a works would be forthcoming on demand. Mr Charles Reade 
in his Highth Commandment has fully considered this question of the 
decline of the drama; and his general conclusion is that plenty of 
good dramatic work always has been and always will be obtainable 
in England, provided it be well paid for. But Mr Boucicault some 
few years since informed one of the London newspapers that an 
English dramatic author could now gain as large an income as an 
Italian prima donna ; so that if we have but few dramatists the fact 
is not to be accounted for by their being left without money en- 
couragement. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that in litera- 
ture and art, as in some kinds of commerce, demand is naturally 
followed by supply. There has been a very general demand in 
Europe a America, during the last fifty years, for operas, plays, 
and novels; and, for the most part, the civilised world has been 
supplied with — from Italy, with plays from France, with 
novels from England. But the supply in all these cases preceded 
the demand. No one can suppose that there existed beforehand any 
demand in England for the operas of Rossini, Donizetti, Bellin, 
and Verdi; in France and Germany for the novels of Scott and 
Bulwer; in France, Germany, and England for the dramas and 
comedies of Scribe. There is a denial at this moment for more 
moving dramas and more amusing comedies than any that are 
actually produced : and we should be glad to think that this demand 
was on the point of being satisfied. Mr Boucicault, however, will 
have it that no such demand exists. The drama, he says, has 
declined because public taste has declined ; and he adds that ‘*‘ when 
our people shall demand the highest class of dramatic entertainment 
a Shakspere and a Garrick will appear.” 

Meanwhile, without — for a Shakspere and a Garrick, a large 
portion of the public, including even the newspaper critic, would 
certainly like to see the drama raised a little above its present level. 
In fairness, however, to the dramatists and actors of the present 
day, it should be remembered that our drama has almost always 
been declared to be at a low level. Each dramatic period is re- 
gretted by the period immediately following it, and the fact is lost 
sight of that the literature of our stage consists almost exclusively 
of the dramas of the Elizabethan era, the comedies of the Restora- 
tion, and the School for Scandal. It seems to be forgotten, 
moreover, that during the last few years the drama in England, 
whether it has declined or not, has at least spread. We have often 
been told of the wonderful companies brought together at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden in the days when these were the only two 
theatres at which Shakspere could be played, and when, apart 
from the Opera House, there were only four theatres in London west 
of Temple Bar—Covent Garden, Drury Lane, the Adelphi, and the 
Haymarket. However excellent the companies may have been, 
there were not many of them; and very few new pieces were 
brought out. Where we had formerly but four theatres we have 
now just twenty devoted to various kinds of dramatic performances ; 
and with twenty theatres in London the chance of an author’s 

etting a piece a out must obviously be greater than when 

ndon could only boast of four theatres, two of which—the so- 
called ‘‘legitimate” ones—were for the most part given up to 
Shakspere, opera, and spectacle. In some respects—and certainly 
as regards completeness of casts—the drama has declined. But 
we are not much troubled with spectacular pieces; and no great 
actor in the present day would think of playing in spectacle—as 
was the custom with the Kembles. Many papers may yet be 
written on the decline of the drama; but something might also 
be said about the increased and constantly increasing interest of 
the public in dramatic entertainments, and of the comparativel 
large number of original pieces, good, bad, and indifferent, whic 
are now brought out every year in London, and, somehow, keep 
twenty theatres going. 

[ Nevertheless, the drama would seem to be “on the decline” in 
these insular regions ; also in peninsular regions (like Italy, Spain, 
and Africa); to say nothing of quasi earth-enclosed regions, like 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Montenegro, Herzegovina 
—still less of savage regions, like Ashantee, Dahomey, Xe. 
That in Madagascar, some parts of the Friendly Tnands, 
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and (Bishop Colenso, notwithstanding) of South Africa, the 
drama is on the decline will be generally admitted ; moreover, 
that Aristophanes (notwithstanding the “ quince-shaped heaving,” 
&c.), Moliére, Shakspere, and Burnand, are much neglected in 
China, Formosa, and the Islands of Japan, is undeniable. If 
Heliogabalus were living he could say something, and perhaps 
explain why there is no theatre, or opera, in various parts of the 
globe (this “ terrestial ball,” as Sir Richard Blackmore styles it), 
with which he (Heliogabalus), being young at his demise, was more 
or less unacquainted.—Dtto Beard. ] 


—— Qa 


ORGAN RECITAL. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


On Monday evening, October 15th, Mr E. H. Turpin, the accom- 
plished organist of St George’s, Bloomsbury, gave an interesting 
recital at the factory of Messrs Maley, Young, & Oldknow, King’s 
Road, St Pancras, on a new organ designed and built for the 
Wesleyan Cues New North Road, London, by the above-men- 
tioned firm. he programme was composed mostly of familiar 
works, and included—Andante and Finale, Fourth Organ Concerto 
(Handel) ; Larghetto, Second Symphony (Beethoven) ; Fantasia for 
Organ (Boucheron) ; Aria, Suite in D (J. S. Bach) ; Grand Fugue in 
E minor (J. 8. Bach) ; Impromptu (E. H. Turpin) ; and Overture, St 
Paul (Mendelssohn). 

The foregoing served admirably, not only to show off the organ to 
its best advantage, but also Mr Turpin’s great executive skill and 
high qualities as a musician. 

he organ unfortunately ciphered occasionally, and to a certain 
extent marred the effect of one or two pieces, but it possesses some 
fine stops, notably the oboe on the swell, one of the best of its class. 
The following is the full description of the stops, &c. :— 

Great OrGAN, CC to C.—Open diapason, metal, 8 feet, 56 pipes; 
violin diapason, metal, 8 feet, 56; clarabella, wood, 8 feet, 56; dulciana, 
metal, 8 feet, 44; harmonic flute, metal, 4 feet, 56; principal, metal, 
4 feet, 56; mixture, metal, IIL. ranks, 168; clarionet, metal, 8 feet, 44; 
posaune, metal, 8 feet, 56. : 

SweELL OrGaN, CC to C.—Double diapason, metal and wood, 16 feet, 
56 pipes; open diapason, metal, 8 feet, 56; lieblich gedacht, wood, 8 feet, 
56; salicional, metal, 8 feet, 44; wald flute, wood, 4 feet, 56; principal, 
metal, 4 feet, 56; fifteenth, metal, 2 feet, 56; mixture, metal, III. ranks, 
168; cornopean, metal, 8 feet, 56; oboe, metal, 8 feet, 56. 

Pepa OrGAN, CCC.—Open diapason, wood, 16 feet, 30 pipes ; bourdon, 
wood, 16 feet, 30. 

Aecrssory MovEMENTS.—Swell to great; great to pedals; swell to 
pedals. Three composition pedals to great organ; two ditto to swell organ, 





0 
WAIFS. 
Sig. Bottesini is playing in Copenhagen. 
Herr Johannes Brahms is busy finishing a second symphony. 
M. Gevaert recently passed through Paris on his way to Italy. 
Madlle Borghi-Mamo recently visited Paris on her way to Madrid. 
Tue Purr PRELIMINARY.—That which the steam-engine gives 
before starting. —Fun. 
The Misses Allitsen have been singing with great success at Mr 
Kuhe’s concert, Brighton. 
Herr Josef Eder has been appointed a professor of the pianoforte 
at the Vienna Conservatory of Music. 


From official statistical returns it appears that Paris boasts of - 


92,000 pianofortes in active service. 

Mr Adams has made a favourable impression in Philadelphia (U.S.). 
He appeared as Raoul in Les Huguenots. 

The Amsterdam Felix Meritis Musical Society will celebrate, on 
the 2nd November, its hundredth anniversary. 

Herr Theodor Wachtel is engaged at the Royal Operhouse, Berlin, 
from the 1st November to the 3lst March next. 

The Musical Committee of the Paris Universal Exhibition meet 
regularly three times a week at the Conservatory. 

If you wish to make a pretty woman happy, speak to her not of 
her own beauty, but of the ugliness of other women. 

M. Camille Saint-Saéns contemplates giving some concerts in 
Warsaw and in a few of the larger towns of Germany. 

“Darling, if you were to kiss me before you go, you might be 
afraid Ma would hear it. But—but—the hall-door creaks.” 

It is stated that Pekin possesses 180 folk’s-theatres, of various 
sizes. A Chinese threatrical journal has lately been started. 





A three-act opera, Un Voyage de noces, book by M. Oswald, 
music by M. Métra, has been accepted at the Bouffes Parisiens. 


A series of concerts by the Kellogg and Cary Opera troupe will 
be given at the Music Hall, Boston (U.S.), beginning Dec. 12th. 


The Abbate Franz Liszt will be offered the post of Austro- 
Hungarian Musical Commissary at the Paris Universal Exhibition. 


Herr Dessoff, Hofcapellmeister (Court Chapelmaster) at Carls- 
ng has been decorated with the Prussian Order of the Crown, 3rd 
class. 


There will be a two months’ Italian operatic season, next spring, 
under the direction of Sig. Cesare Trevisan, at Kroll’s Theater, 
Berlin. 

Sefior Robles, manager of the Teatro Real, Madrid, is said to 
intend engaging a new barytone, named Luque, of whom report 
speaks highly. 

The Municipal Council of Marseilles have voted 1,000 franes for a 
new piano class and a new organ class at the Conservatory of 
Music in that town. 

The authorities at Palermo recently forbade the opening of the 
Teatro Circo until the proprietors had furnished the building with 
three additional doors. 


Herr Von Perfall, Intendant-General of the Theatres Royal, 
Munich, is writing an opera, for which Herr Hermann von Schmid 
has furnished the libretto. 


Mad. Marguerite Stockhausen, mother of Herren Julius and Franz 
Stockhausen, died at Colmar on the 6th inst. She was born at 
Giibwiller, Alsace, in 1803. 


Mad. Ilma di Murska has been singing very successfully, in Mr 
Max Strakosch’s company at San Francisco. She was to appear in 
New York on the Ist November. 


M. Victor Massé has completed four new one-act operettas, entitled 
respectively, La Trouvaille, Les Enfants de Perrette, Une Loi Somp- 
tuaire, and La petite Seur d’ Achille. 


The Abbate Franz Liszt arrived in Paris a short time since, with 
the intention, it is said, of giving a series of concerts, at which he 
will play several of his own compositions. 


Auber’s Muette will probably be produced ere long, on a scale of 
great magnificence, at Niblo’s, New York, with Signori Bacci, Lusini, 
and Herr Gottschalk in the principal characters. 

Mr Heathcote Long has presented the Royal Academy of Music 
with a prize of ten guineas for pianoforte playing, to be competed 
for by male students at the end of each academical year, in July. 


The Council of Trinity College, London, has lately decided to 
throw open its higher musical examinations to women. The first 
examination, under the new statutes, will take place early next year. 


M. Ambroise Thomas’s Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté will be revived at 
the Théatre-Lyrique, for the début of Mad. Devriés-Dereims.—At 
the same theatre, Mdlle Marie Heilbronn has appeared successfully 
as the heroine of Paul et Virginie. 

The re-opening of the Théatre Italien, Paris, is fixed for the 3rd 
November with Poliuto. The rehearsals commenced on the 21st 
inst., though Sig. Tamberlik, who sustains the leading male part, 
was not expected till the 26th. 


Miss Dinah Shapley, who played Beethoven’s sonata in E flat (Op. 
31) at the last fortnightly meeting of professors and students of the 
Royal Academy of Music, is a pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson, not of Mr 
Benson, as stated in our impression of Oct. 17th. 


A concert, in which Herr Hans von Biilow took part, was given on 
the 23rd inst. in Hanover, by the leading artists, vocal and instru- 
mental, of the Theatre Royal, in aid of the fund for a monument to 
the late Herr Fischer, Court Capellmeister. 


Les Diamants de la Couronne has been temporarily withdrawn 
from the Paris Opéra-Comique in consequence of Mad. Lacombe- 
Duprez having thrown up her engagement. It will shortly be 
resumed with Mdlle Bilbault-Vauchelet as Mad. Lacombe- 
Duprez’s successor. M. Engel, also, will cede the character of Dom 
Enrique to M. Barré. 


The prospectus of the forthcoming season at the San Carlo, Naples, 
promises, in the way of novelty, Cing-Mars, by M. Gounod; 
Cleopatra, by Sig. Lauro Rossi ; and Mefistofele, by Sig. Boito. The 
ballets named are Rolla, by Sig. Manzotti; Bianca di Nevers, and La 
Figlia del Corsaro, by Sig. Pratesi. Among the principal artists 
figure Signore De Giuli-Borsi, Giovannoni-Zacchi, Singer ; Signori 
Aramburo, Capponi, Patierno, Belletti, Medica, and M. Melchissedec, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokRI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORBTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 




















NEW EDITIONS. 


SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 


No. 1. ‘SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” : 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” ae 
3. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” ... 


The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 


- 1. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” 
- “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” 
. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR Ww EEP?” 
. ‘IT FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN 


The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


WILFORD MORGAN’S POPULAR SONGS. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” ... ‘ire 

“SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. E. Luoyp 

“HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WIiLr ORD MORGAN ; 

“LITTLE BIRDIE SING TO ME.” Sung by Miss Epitu Wynne... eos 
‘COULD I BUT CALL — MINE.” Sung by Mr. WILForRD Mouaay.. 
“BY THE SEA.” Sun Mdme TREBELLI . ‘s 
“‘T WOULD BE A BO AGAIN. ” Sung by Signor Fout 

‘*ENGLAND’S RAMPART.” Sung by Mr Lewis THOMAS 

‘‘A MOTHER'S LOVE” Sash awe 

“TELL ME, AM I FAIR?” 


London: Duncan Davison & 00., 244, — Street, Ww. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 
“FLORA \MACDONALD’S LAMENT” and “ KEXMURE’S on AND 
« HONTINGTOWER” oe Bs dd ete Re ee 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0’ GRAIGIE LEA” | 


“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” oct “Veet ee 
“THERE’S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” ... 2.) 2” 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published. 
yuses SAT ON THE LINDEN TREE. Song. The 
Words by DrermMar von AsTE. The Music by o: F. Banks, Price 3s, 
London: DuNcAN Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. W 
Just Published. 
EMORY. Song. The Words by R. Harz, Esq. The 
Music by W. F. BANKS. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 
URE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 
Tenor. The poetry by Moore. The Music by Henry BAKER, Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


[A NUIT SUR LE LAC. (“INTORNO AL LAGO.”) 


Souvenir d’Enghien. Paroles de D. Ta@utaFico. Musique de L. Banta, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Price 4s, 
FRANCESCO BERGER’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” Valse de Concert... ae a wap con 
‘“‘UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS” ... . ae hae ee nak’ "ede, 
“LETOILE DE MA VIE” Re EA ia ee 
“COGN: i, es ks, Rte esses eee, ee * Se 
‘“‘A SLUMBER SONG” .. ei ele SR Ne er oe 
“ TROISIEME TARANTELLE” .. se Ser 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo, 244, een Btreet, W. 


WEET VILLAGE BELIS. Poetry by the late Desmonp 

Ryan. Sung by Mdme Ohristine Nilsson at her Concert in 8t James’s Hall. 

The music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


QWEE ET VILLAGE BELIS. 
Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. 

Floral Hall Concerts (Royal Italian Opera), 

Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Desmonp 


Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. be, a by Mdlle Sophie Léwe at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, Price 4s. on: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 
244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE DUETS. 


FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO. 
The Poetry by SAMUEL ROGERS. 


THE Music By M. W. BALFE, 


No. 1. ‘‘TWILIGHT’S SOFT DEWS” 
» 2. ‘*THE BEAUTEOUS MAID” * 
3. “OH! SHE WAS GOOD AS SHE WAS FAIR” 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 
Just Published. 


“IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
KARL FORMES’ PorpuLarR GERMAN SONG. ARRANGED FOR A BASS VOI CE 
By FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Poetry by the late Drsmonp 
Sung by Mdme Zaré Thalberg at the 
Price 4s, London: Duncan 








London: 








Just Published. 
“A SKATING SONG.’ 
THE WoRDs BY 
HARRIETT F. SPENCER, 
THE Music BY 


HENRY BAKER. 
Price 8s. 
Duxcan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
“MARY, DEAR.” 


By Grover. Sung with great success 
Price 3s, Published 


London: 





N ARY, DEAR.” 
by Mr Gerard Coventry at the Granville Marina, 
by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR 0” ee ere 
2. “ROBIN ADAIR” (“EILEEN AROON”) .. ue 8. 
3.“O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” ... 28, 
Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
y OMENTS HEUREUX. Etude pour le Violon (sans 


Accompaniment) ou _— am Composée, et dédiée & son Maitre, Mons 
Price 4s, 





PRosPER SAINTON, par F. J R (de Salisbury, en Angleterre). 
London; Duncan Dayison & don mM, Regent Street, W. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
“CLEARANCE SALE.” 


Ae-bulding of Show Rooms, 


Nos. 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 











ESSRS CHAPPELL & CO. beg to announce that 
they have commenced Re-building the whole of the 
above premises; and, owing to temporary diminution of 
space, now offer their immense Stock of New and Second- 
hand Pianofortes, Organs, Harmoniums, Alexandre Organs, 
American Organs, and Pipe Organs, at greatly reduced prices 
for Cash. 





ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUM, from 3 to 120 
Guineas. 

AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 to 125 Guineas. 

ALEXANDRE ORGANS, from 15 to 200 Guineas. 

PIANINOS, from 20 Guineas. 

COTTAGE PIANOS, from 27 Guineas. 

OBLIQUES, from 50 Guineas. 

GRANDS, from 75 Guineas. 

PIPE ORGANS, for Chancel, Church, or Drawing-room, 


from 50 Guineas. 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. 


THREE YEARS SYSTEM OF HIRE AND 
PURCHASE. 


From £1 5s. per Quarter. 








HARMONIUMS 





wee: «4 em . 
COTTAGE PIANOS .. se —  — 
OBLIQUES .. cr eA » £5 Os. de 
GRANDS » £7 10s. ‘a 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE BY POST. 





CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST, 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF 


Conductors of Choral Societies 


TO THE FOLLOWING LIST’ OF 


CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
CANTATAS. 


Yule-Tyde. J. Morcan Benttey. 
In Paper Covers, 4s.; In Cloth, 5s. 


*Maid of Gascony. J. Harr Gorpov. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. 
*Paradise and the Peri. Joun Francis 


BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


*The Lord of Burleigh. F. Scurra. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. ; In Cloth, 8s. 


*Fair Rosamond. Joseru L. RoeckeEt. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. ; In Cloth, 7s. 
The Good Shepherd. Sacrep Cantata, 


By Joun Francis BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s,; In Cloth, 7s.; Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


John Gilpin. Tuomas ANDERTON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 
*The Ancient Mariner. Joun Francis 
BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 
*A Pastoral. Tue Hon. Seymour J. G. 
EGERTON. 











Complete, 21s. 
*The Legend of St. Cecilia. Sir Jutius 


BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 
Orchestral Parts to these Cantatas may be hired. 








ANTHEMS. 
IN THAT DAY. New Edition. Price ls. net. 
I BEHELD, AND LO. Price ls. net. 

Sir Grorce Etvey. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, 
REGENT STREET. 


Wholesale Warehouse—10 & 11, LirrLE MarLBoroveH 
Street, Recent STREET, W. 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
CATALOGUES OF MUSIC. 


Part 1. PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONIUM. 

Part 2. VOGAL. 

Part 3, HARP, CONCERTINA. 

Part 4. VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, ORCHESTRA, &. 
Part 5. FLUTE, CORNET, CLARIONET, &. 


Sent gratis and post free to any part of the world. 














ASHDOWN. & PARRY S 


YELLOW CATALOGUE For 1878. 


Compiled expressly for the use of the Trade, Profession, and Schools, 
comprising a selection of upwards of 4,000 Standard Musical Works, 
will be ready early in December. Among the composers of Piano- 
forte Music will be found the names of ‘Beethoven, Bach, Bertini, 
Chopin, Clementi, Czerny, Cramer (John), Dussek, Handel. Haydn, 
Henselt, Hummel, Herz, Kalkbrenner, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Moscheles. Mozart, Scarlatti, Schubert, Schumann, Schulhoff, 
Thalberg, Weber, &e., &e, Among the Vocal—Bishop, Braham, Arne, 
Dibdin, ‘Calleott, Shield, Horn, Purcell, Haydn, Moore, Mazzinghi, 


Handel, &e., &e. 


Sent gratis and post free to any part of the world. 








ALL APPLICATIONS FOR TRADE TERMS MUST CONTAIN CARD, CIRCULAR, OR REFERENCE. 








LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER Pesca 


Printed by HenpERsoN, Rat D Fen at 73 and 74, Maryleb Oxfor , in the Parish o: lebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
Pu iis hed by WiLLiaM Duncan Davisox S, at the Otlice, reet, Saturday, Oct, 27, 1877, 











